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©. J. OSBORN, ADDISON OCAMMAOER. 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 
Bankers, 
No. 34 BROAD STREET, 


STOCKS; STATE B@NDS, GOLD AND FED- 
ERAL SEOURITMES, bought and sold on Com- 
tnhiesion. 


- +o 


Rail 
Road 


Bonds. 








Whether you wish to Buy or Sell 
write 





| CHAS. W. HASSLER, 
| No. 7 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 








Bankers, 
No. 69 Wall St., New York. 
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Gold and Carrency received on deposit, subject to 
@heck at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
ef Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-TOUSE, ANB ARE RECEIVED 
ON DbPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 
Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly execated for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

CoHections made on al] parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 








24M L BARTON. HENRY ALLEN 


BARTON & ALLEN, 


Bankers and Brokers. 
No, 40 BROAD STREET, 


mission. 
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OFFICE OF 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau st., N. Y., 


ear” Opposite U. 8. Sub-Treasury. 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 

We make special arrangements for interest 
en deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada,and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sel at current rates, all classes 
of Goverument Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company ; also, 
Goid and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy ut the Stock Exchange, 
Miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 


FPISE & HATCH. 


and sell 
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Stocks, Bonds and Gold bought and sold on com 


S. HATCiil. ' 


A FIRST-CLASS 


New York Security 


AT A LOW PRICE. 
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The undersigned offer for sale the First Mortgage 
Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonde of the Syracuse avd Che- 
nango Valley Railroad, at 95 and accrued interest. 

This road rans from the City of Syracuse to Smith’s 
Valley, where It unites with the New York Midland 
Railroad, thas connecting that city by a direct line of 
road with the metropolis. 

Its length is 42 miles, its cost about $42,000 per mile, 
and it is mortgaged for leas than $12,000 per mile; the 
balance of the funds required for its construction hav- 
ing been raised by subecription to the capital stock. 

‘The road approaches completion. It traverses a 
populons aud fertile district of the State, which in- 
sures ita paying business, and it Is under the control 
Its bonds 
poseess all the requisites of an inviting investment. 


They are amply secured by a mortgage for less than 


of gentlemen of high character and ability. 





oue-third the value of the preperty. They pay seven 


per cent. gold interest, and are offered five per cent. 


below par. The undersigned contidently recommend 


them tv all class of investors. 


: GEORGE OPDYKE & Co,, 


No. 25 Nassau Street. 
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THE 


LOANER’S BANK 
| OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 

Continental Life Building, 


92 Nassau STREET, New York. 


~~ 





| CAPITAL. 
} Subject 


£500.000 
--- 1,000,000 
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to increase to... 
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This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
 TLONS, advances on SECURITLES and receives DE- 
| POSITS. 
Accounts of Benkers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
| will receive special attention 
| gar" FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR- 
| RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS. 

DORR RUSSELL, President. 

A. F. Witmartra, Vice-President. 


NEW YORK 
SAVINGS BANK, 


FIGHTH AVENUE, 


P 








Cor. Fourteenth 8t., 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on aj] sums from $5 to $5,000. Deposits 
'made on or before August 1 will draw interest from 
| Auguat 1 

Assets, $2.473,305.06 

Surplus, $200,272.45. 
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RAILROAD IRON, 


ROR 





| 71 BROADWAY. 


BY 8. W. HOPKINS & CO,, | SSRs 
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| BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO, 


32 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for travelers ; 
also Commercial Credits issued available throughout 
the world. 

Bills of Exchange ou the Imperial Bank of London, 
National Bank of Scotland, Provincial Bank af Ire 
land and al) their branches. 

Telegraphic Transfers of money on Europe, San 
Francisco and the West Indies. 

Deposit accounte received in either Currency or 
Coin, subject to Check at sight, which pass throngh 
the Clearing House aeif drawn upon any city bank; 
interest allowed on all dafly balances; Certificates of 
Deposit issued bearing interest at current rate; Notee 
and Drafts collected. 

State, City and Railroad Loans negotiated. 


CLEWS, HABICHT & CO., 
11 Old Broad St., London. 
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THE 8ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY'S 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Are being absorbed by an increasing demand for them. 
Secured as they are by a first mortgage on the Road, 


Land Grant, Franchise and Equipments, combined 


market. 
A Liberal Sinking Fund provided in the Mortgage 
Deed must advance the price upon the closing of the 


loan. Principal and interest payable in Go._p. Inter- 





est at eight (8) per cent. per annum. Payable semi- 
De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100 Coupons, or Regis- 


tered. 


annually, free of tax. Principal in thirty years. 


Price 974 and accrued interest, in currency, from 
Febryary 15, 1872. 

Maps, Circulara, Documents and information fur 
nished. 

Trustees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New 
York. 

Can now be had through the principal Banks and 
Bankers throughout the country, and from the under- 
signed who unkesitatingly recommend them. 


TANNER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 








Bankers, 


5U 


WALL STREET, 





| Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, available in al! 
| parts of the world through the 


DE ROTHSCHILD AND THEIR 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Also, make telegraphic transfers of money on Oali- 
fornia, Europe and Havana, 


~< 


BANKING & FINANCIAL. 


TOLEDO, PEORIA 
WARSAW RAILWAY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON- 
VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


INTELEST WARRANTS PAYABLI 


OOTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886. 


We offer for eale $100,000 of the above bonds in 
block. By act of reorganization of the Company these 


bonds are convertible tnto the First Preferred Shares 





| of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares 


in one mortyage, they command at once a ready | 


| and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 
| at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which cover 
the entire line of 230 miles of completed road, to- 
gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 
the value of more than ten millions of dollara The 
road crosses the entire State of Llinols and connects 
with the mammoth iron bridges spanning the Misais- 
sippi at Keokuk and Burlington. The income of the 
road for the year will net sufficient to pay ftoterest on 


all the bonded indebtedness and dividend om the pro. 


ferred shares. 
For terms apply to 
CLARK, DODGE & CO.. 
Corner W aljgand Willam Streeta 
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MAXWELL & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 11 BROAD STREET, 
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The Books and Speeches of Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the following liberal prices: 


The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 
h 
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Constitutional Equality, by Tennie C. Claflin........ 2 50 


The Principles of Social Freedom................. : 25 

The Impending Revolution. .............0-c ee eeeees 25 

The Ethics of Sexual Equality. ............p-eeeeees 25 
o-- 





THE BITER BIT. 


“Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something—nothing; 
"Twas mine. ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands: 
But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robe me of that which not enricheth him, 
And makes me poor indeed.”’ 


“We that uttereth a slander is a fool.’,—Sotomon: Prov., x. 19. 


By those who attended the recent convention of the Amer: 
ican Association of Spiritualists at Boston, it is well known 
that Professor Wm. Denton freely circulated the report 
among the delegates, and when confronted by me, also made 
it publicly, that 1 was in the habit of obtaining money from 
individuals under false pretences and never returning it, 
giving an instance in point, and Mr. E. H. Heywood, of 
Princeton, Mass., as his authority. 

After returning home I wrote to Mr. Heywood requesting 
that he inform me what had passed between himself and 
Professor Denton, stating what he, D., bad asserted in Bos- 
ton. The following extracts from a long and friendly letter 
will serve to enlighten those who, like myself, have hereto- 
fore honored Professor Denton as a noble speciman of a 
man, one who for no inducement could be made to descend 
to enact the role of the common blackguard : 

PRINCETON, Mass., October 3, 1872. 
Dear Mrs. Woonnvty :— 

Some time last June, I think, Mr. Denton referred to some one from 

whom you had cxtorted money by threats, but gave no name. In con- 


vereation I repeated to him what Susan B. Anthony, last May, said to me 
and others, viz.; That you tried to borrow money--$500—of Mrs. Phelps, 


who was disposed to assist you, but that, not hay oe the money in hand, 
and being unable to get it of friends for yon, you turned aguinst her, 
printed circulars containing slanderous insinuations of immorality re- 
garding Mrs. Phelps, Mrs. Bullard and other woman's suffrage advocates, 
and acattered them broadcast over New York city. 

The substance of Miss Anthony's assertions, as I remember it, was 
that you resorted to blackmailing intentionally, and intended to succeed 
by that and other methods equally objectionable. 

Professor Denton, it would seem, had inadvertently taken my atate- 
ment to him as evidence of the truth of his statement to me, and so 
made the public charge you speak of. Perhaps he had no substantial 
evidence of his assertions to me, and retreated behind my statement to 
him when confronted on the platform. 

Truly yours, 
E. H. Heywoop. 

Comment, so far as professor Denton is concerned, is su 
perfluous. He makes assertions to Mr. Heywood and then 
comes before the people and gives him as authority for their 
truth. An honorable course; truly amost honorable course ! 

Mr. Denton says I obtained money from people with the 
intent not to return it. So far he has failed to sustain the 
allegation; but I stand prepared to prove, by the person in- 
terested, that he, Mr. Denton, has obtained money and failed 
to return it; and he claims not to bea financial failure, which 
is one of the crimes of which he accused me, and which he 
advanced as a reason why I was not fit to represent such spir 
itualists as he is. 

When I went to Boston I had no thought of standing the 
nomination for re-election as President of the Association. 
Indeed I had prepared all my speeches with the express idea 
of retiring; but when my friends informed me of the course of 
Prof. Denton, Mr. A. A. Wheelock and others who were mak- 
ing charges against me, which were either entirely without 
foundation, as were those made by Miss Anthony, or most 
outrageously perverted, and insisted that I should test the 
matter, ] consented. Therefore, if there are those who fee] 
aggrieved because I was re-clected, they have to thank the 
persons above referred to and not me for their grievance. 
It is thus @hat the intentions of dishonorable methods and 
schemes ever turn upon their promoters. 

It may be said by many, as it is by some of my friends, 
that I ought not to take notice of these things, that I ought 


to have charity. I desire once for all to be understood that 
Jam no advocate of the cloak of charity. I shall always 
practice the doctrine of justice, believing it to be a higher, 
diviner and more efficient practice for good than that of char 
ity can be. 

stand unchallenged it would have emboldened him to go 
still further, since that he did what he did shows him cana 


ble; but I will guarantee that hereafter when he attacks me 


he will at least make use of the truth, and of that | shall | 


never complain. 

But far be it from me to presume to sit in judgment over 
brother Denton. He has done the highest dutv he could do. 
He rvally felt that to preven) my re-election any means were 
excusable. | have no doubt that he considers ine the worst 
Woman in the world. 


Sonyersauion about me among the people where he gocs, | lis heart, We virgin daughter of his home, than we shall | 


| services ; 


— ne ee 








Now, whether the supposed facts upon which he basis his 


judgment of me are true or false, he no doubt has repeated 
them until he honestly holds them to be so; and therefore I 
have no fault to find with him. Ihave only myself to defend, 
and thatad shall do to the best of my ability and in.every pos- 
sible way, be it against honest or pretentious opinions, 

In conclusion permit me to say, that I can never express 
the thankfulness I feel for the kindness exhibited by those 
who, with me, felt the great injustice prepared for me by my 
defamers, who must, sooner or later, learn that I place my 
faith and trust in, and rely for support upon, the angel world 
whose messengers will never permit wrong to permanently 
triumph, 

Very faithfully, 
VicrortA C. WooDHULL. 





e 
BEGINNING OF THE BATTLE. 





With the causes which have led to the subordination and 
abuse of women we have little todo beyond the aid they 
may afford in reversing the present order and restoring to 
one-half the race the rights which belong to them by virtue 
of their individuality, responsibility and relation to the com- 
mon laws of nature. It is our business to deal with the rem- 
edies, and thus, if possible, effect a radical cifre. To do this 
well we may be compelled to probe the social and civil 
gangrene to the very core. Of course society, and especially 
upper tendom, will be shocked, and some persons will be 
seriously hurt. But didnot one of old say that he came to 
kindle a fre—to set husband and wife, parents and children 
into anthgonism with each other? anddid he notalso say, 
‘‘Tt must needs be that offences come, but woe be to that 
man through whom they come ?” and the hich priest, ‘‘Better 
that one suffer than the whole nation perish?” Nothing is 
plainer than that the whole social and civil fabrics are rotten 
from base to capital—that society has utterly failed to ac- 
complish its legitimate sel tere and that one-half of the 
whole mass is not only disabled politically, but robbed, op- 
pressed, abused and slandered without remedy or redress. 
At wMatever cost, then, to present positions, opinions and 
social customs, we propose to probe the festering sore to the 
bottom, and if necessary give facts in detail, and the names 
of the parties to the transactions. If these things are proper, 
then there can be no wrong in publicity; if they are wrong, 
they will not be cured by toleration and concealment. 

We pause then to say, that the religions of the world are 
HE religions. They have all masculine gods—priests and 
“: the mother vr woman element has no recognition; 
even the angels are aj} of the masculine gender, usually en- 
dowed with wings, the countenance of women and enrobed 
in feminine habiliments that they appear more becoming 
ideals of what angels should be. 

The various forms of civil government, theccratic, auto- 
cratic and: democratic, are all built on the idea of masculine 
entity and feminine non-entity. The woman is for the 
raan, and not the two for each other equal, in all that is 
common and independent in all notcommon. These are the 
parents of the spawn we are trying to strangle, and shall as 
surely sueceed as that the citidels we attack are weak from 
sheer rottenness. 

One little mistake must be corrected before we proceed 
further. The lords of creation have assumed that in all that 
pertains to virtue (continence of passion) woman is the 
weaker vessel. Nothing can be further from the truth. 
Woman’s power over men, as well as over herself, is greater 
than man’s. No man will have the hardihood to deny that 
one woman of average looks, grace and naanner can seduce, 
overcome and lead in forbidden paths fifty men, to every 
woman that any one of the fifty men can subordinate to his 
passions, Perhaps it is to this we owe the laws for the pro- 
tection of weak young men, end still weaker old men who 
lack the power of continence and bow down at the shrine 
of Venus, where her altars are served by the debris of our 
rotten civilization, and are thus liable to the infections with 
which respectable men, Christians and Christian ministers 
have inoculated the currents of their life, poisoned the sources 
of existence and added physical degeneration to sodial 
and civil rotenness. Instead, then, of protection for 











Had I let this assertion of Professor Denton’s | 


the men, we need and demand protection against 
the men—men without principle or self-government, who 
take these risks solely for the gratification of the physical 
senses, Without one noble or manly impulse, without any re- 
card for society or posterity—and after they have become 
constitutionally diseased with a virus that is never eradicated, 
consort with pure, respectable women, and give to the 
world a progeny fit only for the sluins of society, diseased in 
muscle. brains and morals. 

What we ask and demand is equality everywhere. We 
plead no weakness on the gronnd of sex. We demand the 
justice of equality on the grounds of individuality and sov- 
'ereignty, and require that this standard shall rule in church, 
| State and society in all their phases; and this we will have if 
we should in the effort uproot all foundations and precip- 
| itate revolution and chaos. If equality and justice result in 
'these things, then they must be right. We want no expe- 
diency, no compromise, no sheltering of the guilty—let jus- 
tice be done though the heavens fall. 

If the loss of virginity is a disgrace to unmarried women, 
then the same should be held of men; if the mother ofa child 
out of legal wedlock is ostricased, then the father should share 
‘the same fate; if it is wrong to mother such achild, it is 
equally wrong to father it; if a life of female prostitution 
is wrong, a life of male prostitution is equally wrong; if 
Contagious Diseases Acts are passed, they should operate 
equally on both sexes; if women are inspected, men 
| should be inspected ; if the names of women are recorded 
and open to inspection, the names of men should stand on 
the same record, that respectable Women may know the char- 
acter of the pretended male virgins, whose purity would not 
allow butter to melt in their pious mouths; if women are 
taxed, jet the men be taxed the same rate. Onthe other hand, 
-if the male debauchee is allowed to circulate in respectable 
society and marry women with unsoiled robes, then the female 
|debauchee should be allowed the same privileges and be 
treated inthe same manner, ‘This is justice—not mercy, not 
charity ! Away with such stuff! We flaunt it in the faces of 
the male prostitutes who have the power, and having it use 
it to trample under their feet, into the dust of civil and social 
' degradation, the companions of their vices, and curse soci- 
ety by the methods we have already described. 

There is but one way to reach the justice of this case, and 
that we are now ready to adopt. We shall proceed to detail 
facts with more particularity than will be pleasant to the 
parties who are to make the great atonemeut for the wrongs 
}done women in all the past and present. If immolation is 
they must be immolated. Jeptha was no 
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necessary. then 


At least I think so from his general | more faithful to liis vow in offering to the gods the idol of 


be in laying on this altar of justice the most exalted and 
prominent men of socicty. 

We are now prepared to state the facts on which we de 
mand a change in the existing status of woman, and claim 
for her equal protection, by law, with the corresponding 
mal€ offender, who now deems her his lawful prey, am 
makes her person, property and m pow pay loot to his passion, 
thereby incurring little or no legal responsibility. He enters 
her house, breaks her furniture, drinks of her costly wines, 
abuses her person, tramples her under his manly fect, and 
she has no redress. She is an outcast, and according to the 
logic of masters, she is also an outlaw without any righta 
which any one is bound to respect. 

We select, as examples, first.of all, the women of the town; 
those who promenade Broadway, the Bowery, Baxter and 
Greene streets, who frequent dance houses and saloons— 
the common prostitutes. This class are, all of them, at the 
mercy of policemen in all cities; are used by them and com- 
pelled to pay tribute both in personal farors and money, for 
the privilege of escaping arrest. Any one who walks the 
streets of New York after the hour of ten at night, and ob 
serves the familiarity between these women and the guardians 
of the sleeping city, will at’ once conclude that there is a per- 
fect understanding between them. Whatever demand these 
men with shiny caps, blue coats, brass buttons, locust sticks 
and pistols make, must be met or a trip incurred to Black- 
well’s Island, be the levy on person or purse’ A trumped-up 
charge, a put up job on them, and their fate is sealed. In 
this, way large sums of money are drawn from them by men 
whose sworn duty it is to protect society. The simple rea 
son why the laws are not enforced against these women and 
their houses, is because the officers are largely interested in 
the pleasures and proceeds of the business. From legalized 
cormorants the women have no escape. It is submission or 
imprisonment. These human fiends beat and abuse them; 
and unless they are killed outright, the offenders run little 
rik of punishment. We need only cite thecase of Lortim 
STANTON, whose wrongs would never have reached the light 
of day but for the fact that her life was in imminent danger. 
The cowardly rufian who struck her down with a piano 
stool and beat and kicked her nearly out of life, would back 
down from any equal combat; but a woman of the town cun 
lift no hand or voice in defence. Should she recover and be 
maimed for life, as is likely, who will redress her wrongs? 
Echo answers: ‘‘ Who?’ Already, while she lies still in 
& precarious condition, the brute who felled her walks grily 
abroad, under bail. Had it been a man, his equal, whom he 
had assaulted, he would have been held at the Tombs to 
await the result of the injuries. 

If such an one as this Mrs. Stanron makes complaint, the 
courts treat her with harshness and contempt; a severe rep 
rimand and athreat of the Island is the justice she recelves, 
and she shrinks back into herself and her desolate’ hopeless 
life to worry on her allotted ‘* four yeazs,” and then go under 
out of sight into the grave, where all human dust is alike 
Even Judge GARVIN impugnes the testimony of Mrs. Mans 
FIELD, because she traded on her vircue. We wonder if Judge 
GARVIN never struck any bargains with women who sold 
their wares! 

But we passon to another phase of the social evil and 
public injustice represented by a gentleman of great wealth 
and high standing in respectable socicty and business circles 
For years, this man lived with a mistress, who was to lim 
both mother and wife in her devotion. Not this alone, but 
he lived on the proceeds of her business, and at one time was 
the common associate of the lowest class in Greene and Pax- 
ter streets. Having, by the assistance of his paramour, 
arisen to position and the accumulation of property, he came 
in contact with a young, beautiful and pure woman, whom 
he married, deserting the woman who had been the means 
of his aggrandizement. The friends of the bride were ap- 
prised of his lifeand character, and yet permitted this villiany 
to be consummated. The prostitute has no rights any 
one is bound to respect, but the ‘‘whoremonger” may marry 4 
pure Woman, move in good society, and be generally re 
spected. The benefactress and saviour of this man, the 
partner of his guilt, if guilt there was in their relatian, heart 
broken and crazed’ with the desertion of the man she loved, 
still pursuing her old calling, with mildew and blight on her 
soul, and no hope for the future, while he is feasted apd 
toasted. Another case, Mr. ————, is now a man of weall!) 
There are many who remember when he was poor. He liad 
a mistress, or as the people of that ilk put it, he was ‘the 
man” of a Woman who kept a ‘‘ respectable” hotise of pros 
titution. The business of this miserable varlet was to pimp 
at hotels and reap the harvest. One of his chief resorts was 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. Here he had an ample field for lis 
peculiar calling. Strangers visiting the city were regaled 
with laudations of the superior accommodations of her louse. 
Now this fellow of the baser sort, this pimp and steward of 
vile hospitalitles, is allowed to loaf around all hotels, and the 
men who are known to patronize her place and similar oncs 
are entertained unquestioned at them; but should a woman 
of the town attempt to get entrance as aguest at one of them, 
how quickly she would be turned into the Street. There J 
one condition, however, on which she may visit the first 
hotels. Does some great public man or gentleman of 
wealth desire the sexual services of a woman, he has only 
cive the gentlemanly clerk of the establishment a hint and 4 
foo, and the woman, for his money, is brought privately 
lis room and as privately returned to her carriage in cue 
time. We have the word of a U. 8. Congressman that he 
can thus, at any time of need, obtain the ‘ best woman 1! 
town,” that is, the best for his purpose. This man pimped 
until! he obtained means to go into business; being sl? 
and tricky he made plenty of money, and now ranks among 
the upper ten. 

Again, it is a well-known fact that a certain rich m* 
who married a woman with a blemished reputation, ¥" 
denied hotel accommodation when his wife was with 1, 
and was obliged to rent a house in order to be 
from proscription. Thus, the sins of the woman ¥ 
made to follow her into every path she enters, and eve? 
legal wedlock does not exempt her husband from discour 
teous treatment on her account when she accompanies hum. 
Thus it is plain that society is determined that she sho os 
no account rise out of the ruin into which that sham socicly 
has precipitated her. While this,state of things exists, there 
can be no peace and no permanent improvement. W — 
must come up, or men must come down. Our mission !3 - 
eommenced ; the battle is opened. We ask no quarter — 
take no prisoners. Having set our hands to the oe . 
will not ms back, nor turn aside until our work is sone. 

The world shall know the wrongs women suffer, and = 
men who inflict them. We propose to tear off the hypocrili! ‘ 
mask and expose their moral deformity to the gaze of a 
eyes. Weknow who theyare and what they are, and ghia . 
not hesitate to write and*publish their history 80 definitely 
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Barren and cold, indeed, must be the soul in which there is 
no religion—no perpetual fire upon the altar of life, having an 
unseen fountain of supply which, from its never failing, proves to 
bea perfectsource. Fosstled, indeed, is the heart of which it can 
be said, it hath no faith—the substance of things hoped for; on 
Jaith—the evidence of things not seen. ,Butso general, indeed, 
is the presence in the human heart of something similating to 
this, perhaps intangible thing, that it may be laid down as a 
rule, that the religious sentiment is present in every living being 
having the capacity to reason; and when, as sometimes there 
ure, persons who boast that they have no such weakness as to 
cling to that of which they can have no possible knowledge, it is 
fair to presume, at least, that they do not quite understand 
themselves. 

Beginning, then, with the proposition that the religious 
sentiment is a necessary component of human nature, the 
question very naturally arises as to whether that sentimen} 
may, in fact does, not have a common ferm of manifestation ; 
indeed, whether there is not some special mode by which it must 
have expression. 

Having a common humanity, possessing a common senti- 
ment, it cannot but be that it should have a common method of 
expression, and that common method is the Religien of Hu- 
manity. 

But, says the objector, ‘‘ How can that be possible, when on 
all sides we se¢ the sentiment expressing itself in diverse instead 
of in unitary methods ; when, of all subjects, the one upon which 
people dilier most widely and most bitterly is that of religion?’ 
We reply: Are you quite certain that you fully understand 
what you say when you make this objection? Are you quite 
certain that it meets the proposition laid down? Upon the ques- 
tion as to what religion consists of, there may be and undoubt- 
edly is a variety of opinions, diverse and earnest enough to base 
the most bitter opposition upon. 

But that there is not a common method of expression for the 
religious sentiment, is quite a different question. 

Therefore, in this matter, as in almost all other matters of 
which human reason takes cognizance, it is found that the ap- 
parent clashing arises from the fact that when people express 
themselves they do not properly formulate their own thoughts— 
do not convey definite and like ideas to all persons. 

Hence, when we say that a common method for the expres- 
sion of the religious sentiment is the Religion of Humanity, and 
follow this, as we have, by saying there may be differences of 
opinion as to what religion is, it may at first seem to be a para- 
doxical proposition. But if the two parts of it are analyzed, 
the paradox will not only be solved, but so also will the reason 
become clear as to the cause of the strife and bitterness which 
exist between various religious sects; and its remedy follows 
equally as clearly. : 

What do we really mean when we say that the religious 
sentiment has a common form of expression? . This can be an- 
swered no better than by saying that the sentiment which prompts 
the sun worshiper to fall down, in unuttered and unutterable 
worship, before its blazing glory, also prompts the worshiper 
of an unknown God to worship him in prayer and praise, in 
thanksgiving and song; and while the former despise the latter, 
and they consign the former to everlasting torment for their 
failure to accept the unknown God, to the well developed mind 
the former seems the more consistent, since they have reason 
connected with their religion, which the latter have not. 

Now, is it not clear in what the contest between Religionists 
arises‘ It is not that they do not have a common sentiment and 
a common method of expression, but that the expression is di- 
rected toward different objects; that is to say, each different 
sect defines religion to consist of different things, forgetting, as 
they do (and in this lies the solution), that all things are God's, 
and that all people are worshiping them, but different parts of 
them, and none worshiping them as a whole, which is God. 

Now, if the Christians were consistent in their theory 
that God is omnipresent and omnipotent, they would necessarily 
be obliged to acknowledge that their God must include the gods 
of all heathen, ag they charitably define so many of earth’s chil- 
dren to be, aid | 








An omnipotent and omnipresent Deity must include all sub- 
stance and all power, since outside of omnipotence and omni- 
presence there can be nothing. 

From this self-evident proposition, it legitimately follows 
that all manifestations of power in mind and matter are, taking 
them at their own word, manifestations of the God of the Chris- 
tians, as announced by their own theories. 

It is because Christians do not comprehend what they say 
when they talk of omnipotence and omnipresence that they have 
fallen into the error of supposing they alone, of all the children 
of earth, are God’s, while all others are of the Devil and candi- 
dates for Hell, in which he reigns supreme, notwithstanding 
their omnipotent and oinnipresent God. 

It will be seen, that the religious contest that is waged is 
not in reality because there is no common religious sentiment : 
nor yet because there is no common method of expression ; but, 
when analyzed, it is found to be because this sentiment and 
method find different channels in which to manifest themselves ; 
or, speaking comprehensively, but at the same time specifically, 
that the same form of omnipotence or of power, operating 
through different forms of omnipresence or of substance, pro- 
duces different but not illegitimate results. 

From this it also further follows, that it is an inherent, 
natural, God-given right for every individual to be himself or 
herself, to give to the capacities resulting from the organization 
that full and free use, to be deprived of which is to be subjected 
to the exercise of unwarrantable—of assuamed—power, for which 
there is no sufficient authorization. And this is Individual 
Freedom. : 

And this is what is meant whenever we cluim an in. 
dividual right in any of the departments of life—we mean 
the right to be, to act, toown, one’s self, and to decide in all mat- 
ters concerning the individual, always providing that such 
choice shall not interfere with the same right in any other indi- 
vidual; which is the same as to say that whatever the individual 
claims for him or herself must be accorded to every other indi- 
vidual ; and this is applicable whether it be to the religious, the 
political, or to the social departments of life. Any customs or 
laws, whether written or enforced by public opinion, which con- 
flict with individual freedom are at war with the relations which 
the individual sustains to the God of humanity, since with them 
no third party has any right to interfere. God having given to 
every individual a conscience, and this conscience having been 
educated by the circumstances of its surroundings (which wero 
not of its own choice), this conscience, thus educated, becomes 
the sole arbitrator as to the duty its possessor owes to others. 
God has not appointed any individual nor any number of 
individuals to be the sole guide or dictator for any other in- 
dividual. 

Upon no other hypothesis is it possible to predicate unity in 
diversity. Under no other theory can it be maintained that the 
exhibition of the sentiment of devotion to a higher power is re 
ligion ; and it makes all such devotion the same thing in spirit, 
and its different manifestations in different individuals, different 
conditions of the same thing, and not in reality different re- 
ligions, since it is impossible that there should be more than one 
complete religion. 

If we carry this analysis into the political departments of 
life, we still find it impossible to proceed upon any other theory 
All the various political manifestations are politics—are one and 
the same thing—varying in different individuals in the conditions 
of its manifestation. Hence all politics are but different ¢ou- 
ditions or different manifestations of the same political idea. A 
low form of government, equally with a highly evolved form, is 
a political organization, differing only in the degree of its evo 
lution and resulting’from the action of the same political senti- 
timent present in all humanity. 

Proceeding to the social department of life, a strict analysis 
discovers the same relations between the various existing con- 
ditions. A common sentiment, pervading a common humanity, 
varies In manifestation according to the degree of development 

to which the social sentiment has attained in individuals. 

As worship is the common name given to the expression of 
the religious sentiment, and as government is the name given to 
to the expression of the common political sentiment, so is love 
the name given to the expression of the common social senti- 
ment 

But it no more follows that an arbitrary standard of soci! 
order can be rightfully established, than it does that 2 common 
religious or political standard can be rightfully established. 


And as the enlightened publie opinion declares against 2 
common political and religious standard, arbitrarily establishe«t 
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and maintained, as being impossible, except under despotic 
authority, so also does it necessarily and logiqally follow that, 
to be consistent, it must also declare against a common social 
standard, and for the same reason. 

In other words, accepting the proposition with which we set 
out, every individual is as rightfully entitled to the exercise of 
his social capacities, in his own way, as he is to that of his re- 
ligious and political capacities, and for the reason that he was 
endowed with them by God, who has neither subjected them to 
the control of any other person, or authorized him to surrender 
their direction to any set of persons; since no one, for any other, 
can either enjoy the benefits flowing from’ high, or suffer the 
consequences flowing from the practice of a low, order of the 
social sentiment. 

It is quite true—indeed, it ought not to be expected that it 
could be otherwise—that in the social relations of humanity, as 
in the religious and political, we find a great variety of con- 
ditions ; but it will also be found that each condition is the le- 
gitimate result of the degree to which the subject is socially de- 
veloped ; and that each, in the full and free expression of the 
individual condition, finds the most happiness; while the com- 
pulsory observance of an imposed standard is at war with the 
nature of the individual as well as with the general good, since 
the highest general good is the result of the greatest good for the 
yreatest number of the individuals who compose the whole. 

It is only when this question is considered in the light of 
common sense and reason, divested of the prejudices which cus- 
tom has engendered, that it is found how much an arbitrary 
standard to control the expression of the social sentiment, is op- 
posed to our practices in all other matters; and when with this, 
we also consider the fact, that they who constructed the stan- 
dard and they who most loudly demand its observance do not 
themselves conform to its requirements, its unreasonable despot- 
ism on the one hand, and its farcical character upon the other, 
become clear. 

But after all reasonable objections to the standard itself are 
removed, as a dernier resort the children argument is advanced ; 
und as this, in the argument against the*claims for political 
freedom and equality for all, is considered conclusive, so also is 
it held to be unanswerable against social freedom—by those who 
have not analyzed it. The demand for political equality is op- 
posed by the argument, that if men acknowledge women to be 
be their political equals, there is no possible way to exclude 
children from the same equality ; and to the demand for social 
equality for women, men reply: to give women social freedom 
is to make all ehildren orphans—a commentary on human 
nature which completely justifies the already exploded dogma 
of its innate depravity. How many of you here present, being 
fathers or mothers, eare for your children simply because the 
law compels you‘ That argument is a libel upon parentage 
which every parent ought to hurl, with indignation, in the teeth 
of those whe have the audacity.te advance it. 

But, even admitting that the argument is good—-that the 
children would all go to the bad if the law did not compel men 
and women who hate each other and who fight continually, to 
live together, a single, self-evident proposition demonstrates its 
illegitimacy. Causes determine results ; results do not regulate 
causes. Causes act through the laws of their association, which 
are natural and not arbitrary: and thus acting, the results 
are legitimate. Hence, if the law, as now administered, main- 
tain unnatural social relations, no argument as to the good 
flowing from them to children ought to be used to continue 
them. It is not a wise theory to do ill that good may come. 
Do right for its own sake, and regulate consegnences accord- 
ingly. Social relations should be regulated—not enforced— 
upon the principles which underlie them ; and if the present 
methods of rearing children do not harmonize with such regula- 
tions, the methods, and not the social relations, should he 
changed, so that the effects may be made to accord with the 
natural law through which they are produced. An opposite 
theory would justify axzy means to accomplish a given end. 

But I deny, 77 ¢ofo, that our present system of rearing chil- 
dren is such as to make its continuation desirable, even if it were 
to be adinitted that our social system is perfect ; and, on the 
contrary, affirm it to be the most unscientific, unreasonable and 
stupid system that could possibly be invented; and that to it, 
next to the rottenness of our social system, we owe the half- 
made-up generation of children now coming up. 

But I cannot pursue the subject of children further here, 
having been led to say thus much to refute the charge that they 
who advocate social equality do not stop to consider what would 


be the condition of children under its attainment. 
: 
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Individual freedom, then, comprises freedom in all the de- 
artments of nature of which the individual is constituted. But 
the superficial overlook the fact, that this proposition includes 
the acknowledgment by every individual, of the right of every 
other individual to the full and free use of all of his or her 
powers and capacities; and, as a necessary corollary, that the 
highest degree of happiness for the individual is secured when 
his natural capacities and inclinations are the most fully and 
freely exercised and gratified ; the jurisdiction as to what are, 
and what are not, natural, being a part of the right of the indi- 
vidual; and as a consequence to this, that the highest degree of 
happiness for humanity is secured when all the individual mem. 
bers constitutin™ it enjoy the highest, fullest and freest use of 
their capacities for happiness. No one can dispute these propo. 
sitions without also disputing, that there is a general system of 
economy in nature, which would be absurd. -But, as previously 
hinted, it is the failure on the part of individuals to accord to 
others what they demand for themselves that furnishes the 
ground for all the conflicts and disputes that arise about all 
subjects. Each person who is individualized earnestly maintains 
that he is right, and that all his opinions and theories are truths, 
while everybody who differs from which is wrong. 

Now this is a correct position for the individual to maintain 
for himself, but inconsistent as applied to everybody else, who 
have the same right to maintain the same position; and he has 
no right to make the claim for himself unless, at the same time, 
he accord the same claim to everybody else. And this rule ap- 
plies to action as well as to thought. 

The more advanced classes of reformers have imperfectly 
come to this position regarding the religious sentiment. Spirit- 
ualists, generally, set up no standards of belief, and require no 
affirmation of religious theory as a prerequisite to membership. 
But, regarding all other departments of life, they are as illogical 
and discordant as are their less advanced Christian friends. Al. 
most everybody assumes to be the judge and jury, to take cogni- 
zance of almost everybody else; not only trying the case and 
passing sentence, but whenever possible, proceeding to execu- 
tion as well. 

Now, where is the inconsistency of such a course ¢ Mani- 
festly here: That, in according to all persons the right of eon- 
science, which is itself a product, and not self-existent, they 
thereby surrender the right to sit in judgment upon any act that 
such conscience may permit in the individual. Is not that 
strictly logical ; and is it not clear‘ Ali the acts of my life are 
the legitimate sequences of the sum total of my beliefs, theories 
and experiences, acting and being acted upon by the eircum- 
stances by which I have been surrounded. ‘To these—my be- 
liefs, theories and experiences, and surrounding circumstances— 
it is admitted that I have an indisputable right. Have I not, 
then, an equally indisputable right to the effects produced by 
their outworking in practice? Nothing, it appears to me, can 
be more manifest than this is. 

And what must follow this as a logical necessity 4 Evi 
dently, that the individual's conception of right and wrong 
must be his sole guide, rule and monitor—must be—aye is— 
his conscience. 

But just here we are met by the exclamation: Why, by 
this theory you would virtually deny the existence of right and 
wrong! ‘To this, not unnatural, thought, we reply both yes: 
and no! Absolutely, yes! Relatively, no! With the whole— 
with God—all things are right, are good. To the individual, 
everything is relatively right or wrong, good or evil, according 
to the position he occupies along the line of eyolution, described 
in passing from the lower—the evil—to the higher—the good. 
‘To a person low down in the scale of development many a thing 
may be good which, to one further ascended, might be very evil: 
hut it is neither the duty or the right of the latter to deny, by 
force, to the former the enjoyment of his good. To the cannl- 
bal the taste of human flesh is very good-; while to us the mele 
thought is horrible, is revolting. And yet, the cannibal, equally 
with us, is the offspring of the Great Creative Power, and 4s 
rightfully and legitimately possessed of his taste for humad 
flesh, as we are of a predisposition against it. To him it is right 
to eat human flesh: to us it is wrong. 

Another method of arriving at the same conclusion is, © 
begin with the statement that all effects tlow trom competent 
producing causes, for which neither the effects nor the inst 
mentalities through which they are produced are responsible. 

Scarcely a single act of any person can be traced, wholly, 
to circumstances within his control ; in fact, almost all acts ale 
largely the result of causes over which the actor can have 
possible pewer. Every individual is constantly surrounded by 
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circumstances every one of which has a modifying influence 
upon all his movements. The slightest of things frequently de- 
termines diametrically opposite action from that which would 
have followed had it not been present. <A feather turns the 
nicely balanced scales this way or that, according as its influence 
is applied to this side or that. And thus itis with all human 
actions—the smallest circumstances often deciding not only thie 
fate of individuals, but also the destinies of nations. 

Rights and duties, then, are synonymous terms, since the 
jurisdiction as to what are duties resides within the individual ; 
no second person being competent to decide or enforce supposed 
duties for others. If this be so, then there is neither merit or 
demerit in human action. Hach individual produces just such 
action as his inherited capacities, modified by educational intlu- 
ences and surrounding circumstances determine, and all action 
is legitimately and logically the result of them, and not of the 
absolute choosing of the individual, who does not, and it is im- 

yssible that he should, do this or that merely because he of 
himeetf chooses it; but he does it because, under the existing 
circumstances, ke can not do differently ; and he did not cre- 
ate the circumstances; neither did he create himself; being at 
any given time a Ss result of other causes. Then where 
rests the responsibility / It is affirmed, that it is in the individ. 
ual ; but I as stoutly affirm that no logical or sufficient reason 
can be adduced to maintain it, and that it rests with the general 
creative plan, which has evolved the whole universe. 

It may be said, as it frequently has been, that such theories 
lead to demoralization and ought to be suppressed. But I say 
that they appear to me to be a high form of truth, and I am for 
the highest truth which my comprehension can grasp, let it be 
what it may, and lead where itmay. The charge of demorali- 
zation has always been hnrled at every intended innovation 
npon established customs and theories. But results have, as 
constantly given the lie to it; and, rest assured, they always 
will give the lie jo every such affirmation regarding the new dis- 
coveries of trutlf! 


‘*And those whose souls on truth rely, 
W hose metal shafts through ergor tly, 
Can well afford to work and wait, 
While battling crime in Church and State. 
And those who fight life’s battles well 
Hurl pions frawds and shams to hell.” 


Tt is also said that, with such a theory, there is no induce- 
ment for the individual to attempt to advance to higher con- 
ditions. I might reply that it onght not to regvire any induce- 
ments to determine anvbody Bao better consnnally; but if 
it really do require arbitrary inducements to cause people to live 
better, why then T say, we had better at once cease all other ar- 
guments and return to the most foreible that was ever invented-- 
the hope of escaping Hell, with its pavements of infant's skull,s 
its ceaseless flame and sulphurious fumes; but C deny the 
position, and ailirm that the very Aighesf inducements are 
presented to every living soul to come uy higher (and these 
inducements are a part of the surrounding circumstances which 
play so important a parf ‘in determining individnal action); for 
the higher the position the individual ocenpies, the greater are 
his enjoyments and the more intensified his happiness. But 
the consideration, the inducement, is in the position ttself, and 
not in any arbitrary blessing to be bestowed if the position be 
attained. 


Lifeyis ‘in deeds, not years, 
In Rema, not breaths : 

We shouid count time by heart throbs. 
Ile most sives who thinks most, 

Feels noblest, acts the bes! ” 


Humanity has come to adjudge almost everything from 
& peouniary standpoint; and almost all the relations among 
its different members are based upon this standard. Noth- 
ing is held to be a consideration, except it be pecuniary. 
This practice ignores all moral stregeth and honor, and is en- 


gendering a more fearful strife in tfimanity than has ever yet, 


been known—that between the different professions and employ- 
ments. 

[t is maintained that the services of a person 
resident of a great railroad, are worth more and ought to be 

tter rewarded than those of the person who sweeps the street 
or drives the scavenger. Now, this is an arbitrary rule, without 
the slightest foundation in justice. The price of all service, as 
well as of all commodities, should be Thovmined by its cost ; 
and cost consists of the consumption of time and material only. 
But should not the President of a railroad be paid for the time 
he has expended in being fitted to perform such services, over 
and above the mere daily laborer whose occupation requires no 
apprenticeship? Emphatically, no! His recompense for what- 
ever he may have consumed in education, in preparation for his 
position, is the acquired capacity which enables him to be the 
president instead of the street-sweep. He has devoted a certain 
time to the aequirement of certain Knowledge. He is paid in its 
possession, and has no equitable right to place a premium 
upon the services it renders him capable of pertorming. 

No more complete auswer to this position can be given than 
that of the president himself. Ask him, if for the same price he 
would not choose to conduct the railroad rather than to drive the 
scavenger, and he will answer, most emphatically, Yes! 

The profit making system together with the theory of demand 
and supply as the regulators of price, are relics of the reni- 

barous ages, which the new theory of industrial equity—of 
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equal rights, equal Ee and equal compensation, will 
soon relegate to the limbo of the past, and forever settle the 
present vexatious and irritating questions between labor and 
capital, by merging the two terms into one, aud transforming 
the competition between individuals, from a strife for capital to 
one for betier individual positions. 

But it will sedaakedie be asked, ‘‘ What has 411 this to do 
with the Religion of Humanity? These are questions with 
which religion has nothing to do.’ Yes! and it is because they 
are questions which have been considered beneath the dignity of 
religion to touch, that they are in their present, demoralized 
condition. 

Now, I make bold to affirm that a Religion of Humanity 
cannot ignore a single question in which the interests of hu- 
manity are involved; and more especially, it cannot ignore 
those which are purely questions of justice ; and in their last 
analysis all questions are questions of justice. I conceive that 
the chief blunder that all so called Christians and reformers who 
are endeavoring to save the world, make, is, that they begin at 


the wrong place; attack the wrong part of human nature. Re- 
formers cannot ignore nature and expect to succeed. If any 


think to make saints from the millions of industrial slaves which 
the country contains, so long as they are compelled to live in 
places where men would scorn to confine their dogs or horses, [ 
am certain‘it is safe to say that they will fail. How can it be 
expected to elevate the unfortunate cirls who walk the streets of 
our great cities in search of the means to meet their wants, so 
long as they have no“other method of obtaining them; and so 
long as @ canting, hypocritical, pharisaical society closes the 
doors of all other employment against them? Is it to be ex- 
pected that they will starve or sleep in the streets, to which so- 
ciety has forced them to gain their livelihood? If this is ex- 
pected, they will not do it. Is it expected that they will leave 
their present life and accept the charities of a society which has 
kicked them, or go into its kitchens to do its drudgeries? 
I can tell you that they will not. Society must first 
accord to them an equality of right, and withhold its judgments 
which it now hurls against them. It must take its heavy hands 
off of them, before they can rise again to the surface of hu- 
manity. 

Again: I know of a2 six-story tenement honse, one hun- 
dred feet front by seventy cor, which contains tive hundred 
men, women and children, who, having no reguiar employment, 
eke out & precarious existence through their wits. What does 
society propose to do for them? How does it propose to reform 
them’ By preaching! Never! By cursing? Never! There 
is but one way, and that is to acknowledge and treat them as 
brothers and sisters—as equals, equally entitled to all the rights, 
privileges and blessings of nature, which’the most happy of the 
world eniov ; and to see to it that they have them. ‘ Alway re- 
membering the value 
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Of that deep insight which detects a1] great things jn the emall, 
And learn how each one’s life aflects the spiritual iife of ail.” 


™. 

Again: I have followed a dark passage-way, leading downto 
and terminating in an abode of poverty and misery. ‘There were 
four persons in a small hut of one room, whose ijioor slushed in 
the drainage of its more repniabie surronndings. The father 
WAS prostrate — 9 bed ot sickness. while the wife 
dren crouched, haif famished, in the dry corners of the cabin. 
This fa mily had recently been removed from a more comtortab!e 
abode because of the. non-payment of rent, 2d conpelled to 
accept this as the only attainable refuce. \Vuat does society 
propose to do for, and howto veform this uneh , 
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[s it TO be expected that vrodliness can exist or cerminate 1 the 
souls of yor Wreftches eontined LO sien | picts as tnat? it 3 


simply folly to even think of it; and they wiio 
salvation of peoled in this condition by preaching and praying 
are following a “will o’ the wisp” and casting their bread upon 
the waters that will Not return it to them after many days. 

But when [talk tothese same people of these things, earnest! y 
seeking the means of their relief as an humaniiari v, Lan: 
set down as insane. Well, if to be tisnne is to desire perlec: 
equity to exist among a common humanity and to labor that it 
may exist, then do I glory in being insane. And more, L intend 
to remain insane, 


anticipate tho 


** Till heart to heart and hand to hand 
In equal honor FACIL shgjl stand, 
And, trom the talent joilitiy given, 
Shall otfer"inCense unto heaven.” 


If humanity could be made better and happier by merely 
yassing laws to that effect, ignoring the causes that make theus 
cod, or by punishment, which we have no right to inflict npon 
each other, this would be an argument for continuing our pres- 
ent system of law making and executing. 

Sut, unfortunately, it happens that, in gpite of all 
penal and stag tevggesteld laws, society refuses to elevate it- 
self to escape their penalties. It is a very easy thing to make | 
people better by removing temptations to do worse from their 
way “but it is much better to surround them with conditions 
whose temptations are all toward the better. Ilence, instead of 
legislating to punish infractions of law, we should legislate to 
produce such conditions for ail the people as would remeve the 
inducements to crine. No person, unless a kleptomaniae (and 
even npemenmacs are the product of bac social relations), will 
steal, if he have the means to gratify all natural desires. 
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A nd stealing is the great, the crying wrong of the age. Almost 
everybody is endeavoring to steal insome way. Stealing does not 
consist only of those cases where a hand is thrust into a pocket, 
relieving it of a purse; but of all those cases where, by a sharp 
trade one person obtains from another more than for Which he 
renders an equivalent. In the strict sense of the term, theft, all 

eople who have valuable things in their possession produced 
y other persons for which they have not rendered an equiva- 
lent, are morally and in equity thieves. 

To.illustrate: if a _— employ a hundred people, and 

ay them a hundred dollars for a certain labor, selling the result 
of that labor fortwo hundred dollars, he has robbed either the la- 
borers or the purchaser of one hundred dollars, less an equitable 
charge for his time consumed in making the exchange. Or if a 
person purchase an article from another for ten dollars and sell 
it to a third party for twenty, he robs one of the two of ten dol- 
lars, less an equitable price for effecting the exchange; and if it 
be the latter, the result to him is precisely the same as if the 
seller had sold the article for ten dollars and stole the other ten 
from his pocket. The law provides certain penalties for the last 
case, of which sort there are few, while it utterly ignores the 
first which exist on all sides. ‘So it is not the theft, yer se, that 
is made punishable by law, but certain kinds of theft. The 
law virtually says to the people, Steal all that you can from your 
neighbor, only be careful that you steal iagatty. | 

Does religion lead people to deal justly, love mercy and 
walk humbly ¢ and if it do, does it not teach that all legal enact- 
ments ought to be for the purpose of securing just dealing? Or 
has religion no practical side, is it all moonshine, all intangible 
theory never to be reduced to practical use? In the language of 
another, I say, ‘‘Show me your works by your faith (your re 
ligion), and I will show you my faith (my religion), by my 
works. In other words, a pretended religion that does not per- 
meate the whole being, exhibiting itself in every act of one’s 
life, is a myth, is a delusion, and even more than all this, is not 
religion but hypocrisy. 

A person who professes to love justice and to desire to do 
unto others as he would be done by, and at the same time as- 
sists to maintain any organization, political, governmental or 
otherwise, that is unjust to a single person, is, either knowingly 
or unwittingly, a hypocrite. Justice is not confined to religious 
matters: it is a question that arises in all departinents of ife— 
industrial, political and social. Hence so far as justice forms a 
part of the religious sentiment does religion have to do with all 
these departments. Now, ldo not choose that my religion shall 
be an indefinable something, utterly separate from all the rela- 
tions of humanity. On the contrary, I want a religion that shall 
incline me to act up to the very highest possibilities of human 
nature, in all things with which human nature has to do. In 
other words, no person can be governed in one deparrment by 
principles of justice and entirely ignore them in all other de- 
partmelits and be consistent. A truly religious person will not 
only be pecuniarly just, but he will also be politically just; that 
is, 1f his religion be of that sort which produces an effect upon 
his practical life. 

The old ery, then, that region has nothing to do with poli- 
tics, is a’delusion of the first water. Instead of having nothing 
to do with politics, religion should be the rule governing all 
political action. It should furnish the principle upon which 
‘overnment itself should be based. Why, what is government 
that it should be divoreed from religion, or what is religion that 
its dainty skirts should not be permitted to enter the political 
arena? It is because such a theory is predicated that some of 
the greatest professors of religion are the worst political knaves 
and tricksters. And it is because legisiators are not guided by 
a sense of justice that they pass so many iniquitous laws. ; 

Now, what does our system of government, our systems of 
civil and criminal law lacik that renders them imperfect? Sim- 
ple justice! Give us perfectly Just laws and we at one perfect 
our rovernment. And what shontd the devout and consistent 
religionist desire regarding politics! Mantfestly, that political 
action should be such as to seeure the embodiment of the prin- 
ciples of justice in law. 

The Poet asks: What's noble? and answers, 


That which places 
Truth in its enfranchised will, 
Leaving steps like angel traces 
That mankind may follow still 
| Dar n though Scorn’'s malieniunt clances 
Prove her poorest of her clan 
She's the noblest who adwanoes 
Justice and the rights of man. 


And vet when Spiritnalisis are recommended to take such polit 


ical action as will secure the corporation of justice in law, 
a how! of virtuous indignation is set up from all quarters. It is 
all at onee discovered that there is an ambitious adventuress, 
remarkable for nothing but insanity, come among Spiritualists 
to attract them away trot the consideration of pure and unde. 
filed Spiritualism. Such a Spiritualism may satisfy the con- 
aciences of some, but an ‘to confess that it does not sat 
isfy mine; and it w ying for a Religion of Humanity 
we shall have tos of that kind of Spiritualism. 


My idea and hope for modern Spiritualism is, that it shall 


become the Religion l would have it the leaven 


’ ,y | . > . . 
that shall leaven 1 humanity. J would have it begin 
the great work of reconstructing society upon those broad and 
reneral principles which will admit of ail the conditions requl 


site to a perfected state. Asa frame work 1 would have it con- 
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struct a perfect governmental system that shall secure freedom, 
equality and justice to every living soul. I would have it enact 
such laws as shall banish crime, pauperism and misery from the 
earth. I would have it develop such a system of moral purity 
as we sometimes imagine the angels practice; and I would have 
it adopt such systems of education as shall assure to every per- 
son arriving at adult age a knowledge of all the Arts, Sciences 
and Economies. 

And more than all this, I would that Spiritualism should 
lay hold of the social condition and rescue it from its present 
debased and debauched state. I would have it evolve such a 
system of* social science as will insure that none but perfect 
children should be born, and that shall secure the most happi 
ness to the greatest possible number; and whatever the condi- 
tions are that may be necessary to this end I would have them 
introduced, and that too at once. It is this question which in 
its importance.rises superior to all others, and yet it is that 
which of all others is most shirked and most howled at and de- 
nounced. Iam free to say that Iam searching after the whole 
social truth ; and also quite as free to say thatewhatever that 
truth may be, I will, as I find it, and as I am given strength, 
boldly proclaim and live it; for, in the words of another," — 


“Tf in my brain I feel a thought inwork, 
I'll speak it forth, nor let it uidden lurk : 
Should some foul @ar the senseless sound indrink 
And think it evil, evil be the think” — 


—and the consequences of such a course I will leave with those 
who urge me on, believing as I do that they are wiser than I, and 
better prepared to judge of its expediency than are those who 
are fettered by custom and enslaved by Mrs. Grundy. 

But there is still another aspect of the general question, 
which it may be profitable to consider. We treat of these sev- 
eral departments of life—the Religions, the Political and the 
Social—as if they formed a Trinity, corresponding to that of the 
Church. Would it not be well to analyze this Bivens Trinity 
and see if the same arguments advanced against the Divine Trin- 
ity are not equally destructive to this? We say that three com- 
plete personages ¢annot by any possibility form one complete 
personage. May we not also conclude that three separate hu- 
man systems cannot by any possibility form one complete hu- 
man system? We can imagine it to have parts; but these parts 
must stand intimately related, the one to the other, the same 
general gag and laws governing all in unison. 

If this be a correct view of the case, any theory to separate 
the political from the religions department, and the social from 
them both, isa dangerous because disintegrating, theory. We 
have passed the period of disintegrating reform aud are entering 
the era of constructive reform. We have pursued the separa- 
tion of truths until we have arrived at the principles that under- 
lie them. We must now begin to put truths together, to lay the 
corner-stone of the great Social Temple of the Future. 

And itis meet that Spiritualists should do this. The great prob- 
lem thatthe Church in all ages has failed to solve, has been solved 
by Spiritualism. We know that we shall live after the dissoln- 
tion of the physical body. Besides disposing finally of the ques- 
tion of Immortality, Spiritualism has destroyed the power of 


-Heaven and Hell, and set free, millions enslaved by fear; and it 


will abolish.the Priesthood, who have fastened themselves upon 
humanity as the mediators between an angry God and a fear- 
stricken people. Verily shall their occupation depart and the 
yeople become their own salvation by saving themselves from 
ignorance, which is the greatest curse under which humanity 
labors. Spiritualism, then, having accomplished all this should 
proceed to still grander labors. It should, from the debris of 
the ruins it has, wrought, evolve a new social! structure, combin- 
ing in it all fhe principies laid bare by the rottenness of the sev- 
eral systems which it is to succeed. 

‘* The truth shall make you tree’ is as true as it is old. And 
what istruth? Is it something that is continually being created 3 
Is it seif-existent, or does it evolve as a necessary consequence 
of the action of power upon matter? ‘Trath is the record or 
statement of a fact, and facts are continually being developed 
in accordance with the theory of evolution. Hence the more a 
person knows of the sum total of all facts the more of truth he 
yossesses and the move free he becomes. And as evolution is 
from the lower to the higher, so should the truth be acquired in 
the same direction. That is, before we can have the pertected 
fruit we must have the blossom, the twig, the branch, the trunk, 
and all of these after the roots, that tind life in the soll which 
is the foundation. 

Now, all principles are fundamentally constructive, and all 
permanent things are built thereon. We have many truths the 
foundation or the principles underlying which are not discov- 
ered. But as we discover principles they should be arranged 
into harmonious co-operation, so that their best combined re- 
sults may be obtained. In the past we have dealt almost al. 
together in facts, in truths, in effects, without any reference to 
causation ; and have constructed theories from them which, in 
almost every instance, when the principles upon which they 
are based have been arrived at, have proved falacious. 

This method must now be entirely reversed. instead of con 
structing theories out of facts we mus! frame systems out of princl- 
ples. The religious system has furnished theories forall other sys 
tems. All others are itslegitimate children. But Spiritualism hav- 
ing overthrown the foundation of the Religious System the other 
systems must necessarily fall. And who can look abroad into 
the world to-day with an enlightened eye and not see that our 
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political and industrial and social systems are even now swaying 
10 and fro, ready to tumble in one tremendous crash. Decay, 
rotienness, corruption, dishonesty, falsehood, misery, hypocrisy 
and degradation surround us on all sides and are rapidiy com- 
pleting the work of destruction. And shall we blindly ignore 
the threatening attitude and ery ‘‘All’s well” until the crash 
shall come and bury us in ruins like those in which the civili- 
zation of Rome was buried? Shall we coolly invite another 
dark age such as followed the sinking of that civilization ! 

Believe it or not, call me insane if you will, I tell yon that 
unless a salvation, now seemingly hopeless, come to this genera- 
tion, a destruction such as has never yet overwhelmed the world 
must surely come. In the far-reaching, all-embracing principles 
of Spiritualism as the Religion of humanity, does this hows, this 
salvation reside, since they are as potent as they are comprehen- 
give. 

But what are the principles already discovered from which a 
constructive process may be begun and by which we may try all 
our work to prove or lunrove its perfectness; as the square 
tests right angles, the plumb  perpendiculars and_ the 
level horizontals? Are there right angles and perpendicu- 
lars and horizontals to be observed in the social structure as 
there are in the other material structures, and without which no 
human sense is capable of correctness? I boldly proclaim that 
the principles by which a perfect social structure can be devised 
are discovered and are now capable of formulation and abso- 
lute praetice. 

ut do vou say that such an assertion is, apparently, arbitra- 
ry, involving a fixed law? Well, admit that itis. What then? 
Is there conceivable anything more arbitrary than the law of 
mathematics or of gravitation! Wenever experiment with these 
laws, but yield absolute obedience to them ; and there is no such 
thing as freedom, in the anarchial sense of that term, possible of 
them. And yet in this arbitrariness lies perfect freedom. 

Now what we want in regard to society is its construction 
by laws that are just as arbitrary and as absolute as are those 
of mathematics ; and as the law of mathematics in operation re- 
sults in the organization of numbers, so should the law of social 
science, in operation, result in the organization of society ; and 
nothing less than the perfect organization of society can ever 
make a practical application of the theory of a common human- 


‘ity. Nor can any religious system be the religion of humanity 
“which undertakes a less comprehensive task than the organiza- 


tion of humanity—that 


‘Vast chain of being which from God began 
Nature’s ethereal—human—angel—man.” 


This unitary idea of humanity is no idle nor wild Utopian 
dream. That which has been foretold by prophets in all ages, 
and sung by poets of all nations, is now affirmed to be the inev- 
itable result of a true Social Science by the highest recognized 
authorities of to-day in science. Herbert Spencer, in an ex- 
haustive and lucid article in the September number of the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly—the same copied into the Sunday World 
—on The Nature of the New Social Science, says, in concluding 
the article: 

. 
‘For it is manifest that, in so far as human beings, considered as social units, 


have properties in common, the social aggregates they forn will have properties in 
common ; so that, whether we look at the matter in the abstract or in the coner te, 
we reach the same conclusion. <And thus recognizing both a prior and a posterori, 
these relations between the phenomena of individual human nature and the phenom- 
ena of incorporated human nature, we cannot fail to see that the phenomena of incor- 
porated human nature form the subject matter of a science.” 


From these demonstrations of scientists, harmonizing as they 
do with the theory of religionists, we find another proof of the 
unity of all human interests, and that the presence of this reli- 
gious sentiment in the soul, though undefinable, is the propheey 
that it will be externalized in all things by science, and science 
and religion become one in practice. 

To realize how far the world is from such a@ consummation 
we have oniy to consider that the only organization enisting in 
humanity is one for destruction—the tifteen millions of men or 
ganized in the standing armies of the world. 

But what are the principles which underlie the organization 
of society? lam glad to say that they are explained by words 
with which we are all very familiar, but the real significance of 
which I[ fear is but liftle understood. These words are so com- 
mon that I have no doubt their enunciation as the salvation of 
the world will bring a smile of credulity to most faces; but if 
you smile I pray you consider, and never give over considera- 
tion until you fully comprehend the signification of Ireedom, 
Equality and Justice, both as separate terms and as the triune 
which shall solve all questions that can possibly arise from the 
inter-relations of humanity. With equality existing in freedom 
and regulated by Justice there will be a perfect social structure 
begun which must endure so long as humanity endures. 

3ut because I have advanced these things, as methods, by 
which the human family is to be united, there are grave charges 
brought against me. [tis said by some high in supposed an- 
thhority among you, that Iam a bold, ambitions and designing 
woman. As to the first charge, | am not so certain of its truth, 
although I trust Lam bold enough to be able to speak the trutl 
as I see it whenever I am called upon to speak; but | inust con 
fess that I have sometimes wished that I might not be called 
But as to the charges of ambition and design 1 must acknowl! 
edge their truth ; and more than this, lam vlad that I can do so. 
I aM ambitions that the whole world sball become free, by virtue 
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possessing the truth which makes us free indeed; that the 
Wi le. world shall become equal through the recognition of its 
common brotherhood; and that the whole world shall become 
ust by being the possessors of a pure and undefiled religion. 
IGN, in every possible way that Il can, so long as 
live in this body, to make it so. 

But it is also further charged that I have attempted to -com 
mit Spiritualists to a, 30 called, New Departure, involving the 
blasphemous proposition of introducing religion into politics, and 
of so amending the law as to permit women to own themselves, 
instead of being, as they often are, owned by men, and subject 
to treatment it would be deemed villainous to bestow upon 
brutes. ‘Oh!’ they soliloquize, ‘tit must be a terrible woman 
who can wish to disturb the present heavenly condition of wo- 
men, and thereby undermine the divine right of male domina- 
tion.”’ Well, terrible as all this may seem to be, | must acknowl- 
edge the charge. If I could induce Spiritualists, or any consid- 
erable body of them, to work as assiduously as | intend to work 
to establish freedom of all kinds, equality in all things and 
justice for all people (which involve every possible charge that 
can be brought against me, and to all of which I will plead 
ruilty in advance), I should indeed feel that I had not lived in 
vain. . 

But these my accusers say that I shall fail. Well, if I do 
it shall not be my fault, for I shall speak whenever I can, urging 
upon everybody what to me is the first of humanitarian duties— 
the instaliation into power of the principles of freedom, equality 
and justice. This done, all minor questions at issue among 
peoples will settle themselves; and humanity be ready to take 
a really new departure, after more light, more truth and more 
happiness. 

But if I fail, if I prove unequal to the task to accomplish 
all I could wish, the remembrance that— 


“They are brave who dare to be 
In the right with two or three” 


—will give me consolation for any disappointment. 

It is asked what it is that I would have Spiritualists do? I 
will briefly set forth what it seems to me is the demand made 
upon them by the principles of their religion. The very first 
step to be taken is—as they have done in religious matters—to 
extricate themselves from all entanglements and alliances with 
all existing customs and systems that do not exemplify perfect 
freedom, equality and justice. No matter what the conse- 
quences may be that seem likely to follow, they should come 


s 


out from the political and social structures, so that when the 
process of decay shall have perfected its mission with them, and 
the crash come, they may not be involved in the ruins. Having 
done this, decisively, they should organize themselves for con- 
structive action ; and if there be at first but a dozen in the whole 
country who brave enouch to do, let them begin the work. 


A handful of determined souls, firmly based on the true princi- 
ples of organization, may soon revolutionize the world. But 
there are enough Spiritualists now convinced of the necessity of 
this action who, it completely organized and working to one 
purpose, would hold the balance of power in this country, and 
be able to demand that Human Rights should be respected. 
This organization should have its fountain head wherever even 
three persons can be found ready to enter it, and should spread 
into every village and hamlet in the country, until, by virtue of 
being the most numerous party it would be the government. In 
this action there would be nothing necessarily revolutionary, im 
the warlike sense of that term, unless, indeed, as very probably 
they would, the minority should rebel against, the inauguration 
of sueha government. But in that case the consequences be on 
the heads of the rebellious, as there they would most certainly 
fall. 

Spiritualists of the United States—of the world! itis yours to 
begin this great work—the greatest and grandest of the centuries. 
Will yon doit? Will you cast aside all lesser issues; will you 

pall lin : liey, all selfish consideration, all personal 
ejudices, and seize hold upon the vital question and with it 

n victory? I am not ambitious to be a leader; lam 
not confident that I am strong and worthy enongh to stand the 
penalties of such a position. Almost all the indignities which I 
can bear have already been heaped upon me for the part I have 
already played. Already have I been beaten as with many 


Si « 


ripes, stoned out of the temples of the righteous, and denied 
adimission where the commonest male thief and sensualist gain 


ready weleome. Under’all these penalties my health has given 
way. and tT am weak and faint. But the work must go on. 
The grand army must be marshalled to conquer in the strife that 
will be waged. Despotie selfishness and conservative aristocracy 
will make still a desperate stand against the reign of freedom, 
equality and jitstice ; but they must be overcome. 

Then rally, Spiritualists, to the standard of Human Rights, 
and, by the authority of truth, earnestly invite and cordially wel- 
come recruits to its ranks let them offer themselves from whatever 
Let none assume to judge another as unworthy to enter 
the contest, or cast the contumelious stone for any cause : but as 
and sisters, without envy, malice or bitterness, Join in a 
common effort to effect a common purpose for a common hu- 


! } } > } r . = , 
mianity. And rest a ed, the good Angels will look approvingly 
on, and give you 5 rth, wisdom and love enough to carry 
vou forward to a happy consummation. 

, 4° 


And this, my friends, is to dive the religion which we pro- 


iess—the Nhelioion o| Humanity. 
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A REQUEST. 


Editors receiving this number of the WEExy who, in any 
manner, notice its contents, will greatly oblige us by send- 
ing the papers containing the notices. 

+ oe 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


In June we were compelled to suspend the publication of 
the WEEKLY. The causes culminated so suddenly that we 
had no opportunity to even give notice of the intention. At 
the time we hoped it would be for afew weeks only, but weeks 
have rolled into months instead. It is, however, due our 
subscribers thatwe now offer the explanations we should 
have gtven in a last number, by which we do not mean a 
final issue, since it has never entered our thought that the 
WEEKLY was dead. 

We scarcely neod to say that the WEEKLY, from the first, 
necded and received other support than its own income. No 
radical reformatory paper ever was aclf-supporting, even 
when run closcly down to its subscription list. The WEEKLY 
was always issued regardless of lists to all who would read it. 
We never expected it to live without outside assistance, but 
we did not take into consideration that the time might come 
when we should be unable to give it that assistance. We 
scattered it broadcast over both continents. Go where one 
might where the English language is read, there the WEEKLY 
was to be found; and the seed it has sowed has not all fallen 
on barren soil. ‘ince its suspension we have received more 
than five thousand letters of inquiry, from all parts of the 
globe, regarding its reappearance ; and we feel a deep satis- 
faction in the fact that almost every one of these letters 
speak of it as the only paper ever published that could be 
called really a free and independent paper—not afraid to deal 
with all subjects in plain terms, 

Beside the Wrextyt we have during the same time issued 
and distributed a half million speeches and documents upon 
the vital questions of the hour. These, too, have yielded 
fruit; some ten, some twenty, and some a hundred fold. 
sspecially on the questions of social and industrial reform 
have these diffused knowledge. The great issue between 
labor and capital has also, according to the testimony of 
some of the leading men engaged in it, become much better 
detined not only in the minds of the common people, but 
also in the minds of those to whom such questions never be- 
fore had access. ‘Therefore whatever privations we hayg en- 
dured, whatever money and effort expended, we are thankful | 
that we were able 





here and now give fair warning that whorever we find it wo 
shal] strip off the garb with unsparing hand. The day for 
palliative remedies is passed. The scalpel and the lancet 
will alone answer as remedies for the present desperate con- 
ditions. We trust we shall be able to handle them both 
with steady hand and firm heart, I*t the conseqnences be 
what they may. 2 

When we began the publication o1 the WEEKLY we were 
able to surround ourselves with the comforts of life, but 
when it became necessary to the continuation of the paper, 
one by one they were sacrificed. We first gave up our house 
on Murray Hill, and took board at greatly reduced expense. 
We were at length compelled to leave these quarters, because 
of the doctrines we advocated, and our exposures of the rot- 
tenness of the social condition; and we found it impossible 
to obtain admission to any other where we could live. We 
then attempted to take another house, but not a house agent 
in the city would rent to us. For six weeks we made every 
possible exertion in every possible direction, but in vain. 
On every hand it was the same story, ‘‘ We, personally, 
don’t object to you, but you know there is such a prejudice 
against you that really we can’t do it.””. And we were abso- 
lutely obliged to give up the idea of getting a house. 

In the meantime we had turned our attention to the public 
hotels as a last resort. After unsuccessful attempts at not 
less than a dozen, we were at last admitted to the ‘‘ Giisey.”’ 
But when Mr. Gardner, one of the proprietors, who was ab- 
sent at the time of our admission, returned, we were requested 
to leave, the reason assigned for it being, ‘“‘that if we re- | 
mained in the hotel all his family boarders would leave.” 
We expostulated, and asked what acts we had committed 
that we should have this insult put upon us, and the reply 
was, ‘‘ that we.published a paper, and made speeches in 
which free love was advocated; and the poople would not 
tolerate any such things.” We finally said that we shonld 
stand upon our rights as citizens, and unless some misde- 
meanor could be proved upon us, we should not leave the 
hotel until we got a suitable place to go to, and not then be. 


© tee 


cause of the desire to expel us. One night, however, on re- 





tiring from the office, we found that our room had been 
entered, our baggage taken therefrom, and the door guarded | 
by a person to prevent our admission. Sick and weary with | 
continual strife, we vainly sought for other lodgings. No! 
hotel would receive us, and, finally, at one o'clock at night, 
we were obliged to return to our office in Broad street, and 
sleep as best we could upon the floor, the result of which 
was, sickness to ourselves and child. And there we were 
obliged to remain for weeks, until a relative obtained a 
house, into which we removed. How vividly were called 
to mind the words of Hood, in his “‘ Bridge of Sighs: 


* Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun. 
Ol! it was pitiful, 
With this whole city full, 
Home had she none.” 


It was during this interval immediately following the 
Convention in May that a combination was also got up to 
get us out of Broad street. Some persons combined with 
Mr. De Rham, our landlord, to accomplish*it. The rent 
was suddenly advanced upon us a thousand dollars a year, 
and the whole sum required in advance, notwithstanding 
we had engaged it, to give security, with monthly payments. 
We tendered the monthly payment, with security for the 
year, a person worth a million being the surety, and it was 
absolutely refused. Kather than contend with such ras- 
cality through the law we concluded to get another office. 
What we had experienced in looking for a residence was re 
peated in our attempt to get an office. Nobody wouid rent 
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ment was contemplated, the alarm as to results began to 
spread like wildfire in all cowardly hearts. And thus it 
happened that immediately following the May Conventian 
every opposer to our programme rose up in arms to put us 
down, and they left no means untried to accomplish it. 
Persons whom we had accounted friends to “‘the cause” 
we found vomiting forth the bitterest gall against it, and 
many whom we had thought personal friends used every 
possible occasion to stab usin the back. Thesethings, which 
we did not expect, added to all that we did expect, produced 
the desired effect—we were paralyzed in strength, health 
and purse, and reduced to a condition in which we were 
obliged to stop all business, and, like a general after losing 
a battle, seek anew base from which to operate. 

And we think we have found it. In June, 1871, we pub- 
lished a reply to an attack upon us made by Henry C. Bowen 
in the Independent, from which we quote the following : 

‘But, halt a moment! We havea word to say, a warning 
to give, not to Henry C. Bowen alone, nor mainly, though we 
have a shot in the locker for him also, but to whomaoever tt 
may concern. Three weeks ago we stated in good faith that 
we did not propose to deal in personalities and private his- 
tories. We meant what we said then, and we mean what we 
saz now; and we now say just the contrary. We are con- 
verts, through the merciless treatment we are receiving, to 
the necessity of ‘carrying the war into Africa,’ and we tsaue 
this preliminary protécol in view of an early formal declara- 
tion of war, and war to the knif:,on this hypocritical and 
slanderous community. And when we move in this direction, 
let those who dwellin brittle tenements stand from under. 
In the phrase of ‘Bismarck: ‘You can't make an omelette 
without breaking some eges.’ FE. H. Haywood was probabir 
prophotic when he said at Apollo Hail, ‘that we are on the 
verze of the great Universal Washing Day, when everybody s 
dirty linen will be paraded, and when the leaders of sham 
morality in high places will find that it will cost more than 
75c. a dozen. 

“The respectability of the magnates of this hypocritical 
Sodom stands onavoleano. Civilization, rotten to the sore 
and festering to the bursting peint in our great cities, and 
notably in New York and Brooklyn, needs only to urge us vr 


'a little added outrage to enact the part of a wluntesr sar 


geon, to puncture the sore spots, and spirt the vile staff into 
the daylight. 

‘Forbearance may cease to be a virtue. Men and women 
of the noblest spiritual and moral endowments, who have de- 
vot their lives to easing the transition from the Old False 
Civilization toa hicher purity of Life and Freedom, as the 
first condition of purity, by stating Principles, have been 
habitually blackened and slandered by exactly those editors, 
preachers and reformors, whose own lives needed to be guard- 
ed by raising a hue and ery in some other direction. But 
these victims of abuse have not been idle. They have pro- 
vided for the possibility of having to make a ‘change of ve- 
nue’ from the forum of principle to that of Fact and Per- 
sonality. 

The whole social state is honeycombed with social irregn- 
larities and outrages; everybody knows the fact, and yet 
everybody pretends to conceal it ; evervbody knows tbat 
everybody else knows it, and yet everybody pretends to con- 
ceal the fact that anybody knows it. Hypocrisy is settling 
like a mildew on every individual character. When the vail 
is pulled off, when the nightmare is dispelled, when men and 
women are justified to themselves and dare state their con- 
victions, and live their own lives in freedom; men*ant wo- 
men who are now crouching in abject fear before a faise pub- 
lic opinion, which they are themselves helping to create and 
intensify, will join in ove universal hallelujah to their delv- 
erers. There is a skeleton in every house! an incubus on 
every freee breath! a reign of terror in every houscuold! 

** At this very moment ewfu! and herculean efforts are he- 
ing made to suppress the most terrific scandal tn a neighbor~ 
ing city which has over astonished and convulsed any com 


us one. But finally when it was thought that we were about PMURIty. Clercy, congregation ayd community will be alike 


to be driven from the strect, we did obtain just what was 
required—a much better office in every way than “44” had 
been, and at less rental; 44 still remains vacant, Mr. De 
Rham being unabie to rent it even at what we paid last year. 

Nevertheless, in this same city, where we can neither rent 
an office or adweiling, nor obtain board, either at a boarding- 
house or hotel, whenever we speak, where the ‘‘ common peo- 
ple” can congregate, they doso tothe number of ten, twelve, 
and even fifteen thousand. It is the Pharisees of to-day who 
persecute us, as it was they who persecuted the Teacher 
of eighteen centuries ago; it is the ‘‘common people” who 
hear us gladly as it was who heard Him gladly. 

Now, is it to be wondered at, with all these things to con- 
tend against, that we were completely worn out both in body 
and mind, and rendered incapable of ministering to the sup- | 











etoendure, and that we had them to expend. | port of the WEEKLY. [but even this would not have accom- | 


Let those who have thousands, and who cry reform so loud- | plished its suspension had not other and still more insidious 
| 


~~ 


ly, call us foolish if they will. We were in earnest; we 


meant every word we ever said, and we are still more deeply | 


| 


means been resorted to. Those with whom we had transacted | 
business were sought out, their minds potsoned aguinst us, | 


A 


in carnest now, and we mean every word we ever said with | and to’our astonishment one by one they fell away until we | 


a deeper and broader significance now than when it was | 
epoken or written. Every day unfolds to us some new evi- | 


dence of the need of prompt and energetic action all along 


the lines of reform that have been established. Enemies, 


spies and traitors are everywhere present; and unless the | 


greatest circumspection be exhibited, the very name of re- 
form will become a by-word among conservatives, at which | 
we shall be obhged to blush with shame that we ever 
fought uncer its standard, There is too much profession | 
and too little practice—too much assumption of a garb to| 
cover the fer ence that would o.Lherwise become oy noxious 


) » >) . 
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v, and too liitle real earnestness of purpose. 


With this sort of practice we have no sympathy; and we | 


stood alone. Everybody seemed to be possessed of the 
general sentiment of bitterness that prevailed at that time. | 
So on every hand we were undermined, and, in a word,.in | 
two short months, completely ruined financially, and com- 
pelled to suspend the paper, which at that time we were |s- | 


‘suing at a weekly expense of nearly three hundred dollars | 


above its receipts. 

It may secm strange that this should have occurred at so 
late a time as it did. We were at a loss ourselves to account 
for the intense bitterness that existed at that time. But our 
eyes have since been widely opened to the causes. We have | 
learned that so long as we merely talked and wrote, the | 
people did not mind it, but the moment a practical move- | 
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buried into more than ail the consternation which the great 
explosion in Paris carried to that unfortunate city, tf this 
effort at snppression fail. 

“In the assembiage of the over-righteous pharisees on the 
Steinway Hall platform, one familiar with private histories 
and scandals embodied In that little group of women and 
men might unfold more than went to the making up of tho 
‘Mysteries of Paris,’ and we speak by the book, and have the 
inventory of discarded husbands and wives, and lovers, with 
date, circumstance and embellishment! ' 


“ Bankers in Wall street and great railroad men ovume 
early on the schedule. Confidences which are no confidences 
abound; publicity ranges in the little clique, but is tremu- 
lously guarded ffom the great public, One offers, confiden- 
tially, Fifty or even One Hundred Thousand Dollars to any 
decent comer wbo will take a daughter of ‘damaged reputa- 
tion’ off his hands—a minister of the Gospel the seducer— 
he himself leading the loosest life of prostitution, a girl of 
fourteen one of his mistresses; und being a standing appli- 
cant at all the prominent houses of prostitution for what 
he terms “spring chickens,’ meaning young girls from 
twelve to fifteen years of age. Another boasting that he 


visits, surreptitiously, the wife of his own minister. 


‘* But the instances of social infidelities and of new and 
strange alliances—some of them highly honorable to the par- 
ties, if society did not force them to hypocritical pretences— 
are too numerous to be more than hinted at. Notably one 
case, in which a little community of social affinities, a com- 
mon stock of marital affections exists in high life which only 
needs some train of slight circumstances to be fixed tore 
lease the parties from durance vile and enable them to stand 
erect as pioneers of a higher civilization. 

‘*In conclusion, Mrs. Woodhull does not desire to shelter 
herself under the miserable rejoinder of ‘Tu quoque.’ What 
she does in the corner she is willing to proclaim on the house.. 
top, But as the Independent affects to condemn ber withous, 
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even putting her on trial, she would remind Mr. Bowen that 
who breaks the law in one particular breaks the whole law. 
She would then ask does Mr. Bowen keep the whole law? 
Does he cheat, lie, slander? Does he live up to his own pro- 
ession? Is his lifetemperate and chaste? Is he honest and 
just to his iuferiors? Does he fawn and cringe to Ris supe- 
riors? Does the Independent, for its own interests, counte- 
nance and endorse any persons, male or female, whom its ed- 
itors know to be chargeable with the very offences that ‘the 
religious paper’ denounces. Mrs. Woodhull does not ac- 
knowledge the self-constituted jurisdiction of this religious- 
commercial paper, this free-love miscegenate of Catnach 
cartoons, dry goods'and orthogoxy. But she recognizes that 
the Independent's rule, if good, must work both ways; and as 
private life is to be impeached for opinion’s sake, she would 
like Mr. Bowen or his associate editors to step up and tell 
their ‘experiences '—their lives will be a more effectual teach- 
ing than their strictures.” 

From this it will appear that, even so long ago as when this 
was published, we conceived it might become necessary to 
‘change our base’ from the advocacy of principles to the 
illustration of them hy personal facts. And we now declare 
our intention to carry ‘‘the war into Africa.” Since those 
who have climed into the trees of sham morality, looking 
and spitting down upon us, will not come down for the turf 
which has been used against them, we shall now proceed to 
the use of stones, with the intention to hurt. We mean to 
“break some eres,” if the omelettes we make do not prove 
palatable to the partakers; and we mean to inaugurate the 
“Universal Washing Dav,” so that the dirty linen shall no 
longer be concealed to fester and rot, breeding pestilence 
and social ruin. 


We have hastily given a brief ouline of what it has cost 

ns to advocate what we believe to be truth. We have not, 
‘as Christ was, been actually crucified to death upon a cross; 
but we have suffered every conceivable indignity which it 
was possible for us, even with our strong health, to endure 
and live. Asit is, our health is permanently undermined, 
and we have been unable to do many things had in contem- 
plation, because of it. That we have not been crucified to 
death is not because of lack of desire to do it. Hundreds 
there arevwho would have felt they were doing God's service 
to put us to death; and had they had the same faith in their 
God that the old Jews had in theirs we should not now be 
alive to write these words. 


aftr carefully considering all these things can any ane 
wonder that we have been compelled to turn upon our ac- 
cusors? Can any one wonder, after our treatment at the Gil- 
sey House, if we take the roofs off the hotels and expose the 
damned lechery that exists there so closely concealed? Can 
any one wonder, after the personal treatment to which we 
have been subjected, if we strip the masks from the faces of 
our maligners and show them to be the rotten masses they 
would have it thought we are? We make the formal declar- 
ation, that whenever a person, whom we know to be a hypo- 
crite, stands up and denounces us because of our doctrines, 
and not because of our immoral practices, we shall unmask 
him; and we are prepared to take all the responsibili- 
ties of libel suits and imprisonment with which we are 
even now threatened if we unmask, as we certainly shali, 
one of the most notorious cases that ever existed.  Ar- 
rests and prisons have no fears for us. We have en- 
dured more torture than they can bring. We shall sim- 
ply do our duty, let what may come; and though the 
duty be 2 painful one. We would have been only too glad 
to,have pursued our former way, but that we were not per- 
mitted to do; and more, we shall no longer permit either the 
midnight or the daylight assassin to pursue his vocation 
against us unscathed. We are prepared to defend ourselves; 
and if, im making the attack upon us, the would-be assassin 
be killed, thespenalty be upon his head, not ours. 
fair warning, but it was not heeded; 
with a thousand 


Wo gave 
and we now repeat it, 
times more earnestness than ever. 

In another column will be found the first of a series of ar- 
ticles under the head of ‘‘The Philosophy and Illustration 
of Modern Hypocrisy.” The person to whom this one re- 
fers used every endeavor of which he was master to defame 
us, by attempting to make it appear that we are what he is; 
and was one who busied himself stirring up the flame against | 
us in ‘‘ The Gilsey,” as well as a companion to its proprietors 
and a patron of the house. His practices, known to the pro- 
prictors however, do not exclude him from its hospitali- 
ties. 

At the *‘Tloffman,” where he is usually domiciled, we 
learned that at one time his language regarding us was so 
terribly vulgar the proprietors found it necessary to repri- | 
mand him as they would a common blackguard for disturb- 
ing the peace Nevertheless his patronage was continued. 
Had we demeaned ourselves in the ‘‘ Hoffman” as this person 
did would we bave got off with a simple reprimand? No! 
we should have been ignominiously expelled the house. As 
it is this virtuous hotel cannot afford to extend its hospitality 
to us; but such persons as this one whom we have described 
always find ready and unquestioned welcome. 

We have five hundred biographies of various persons, in al] 
eircles of life, many of which persons are the present oracles 
of society, the facts of which biographies are similar to 
fhose presented in this article. Many may deprecate the 
publication of such facts; but there is no other possible way 
out of the present social demoralization into which society 
is declining. 
lives na they want 1 


be pubhe to think they live. When this 


is done, the work that centuries have failed to accomplish 
wil be accomplished, and not till then. 


People must be compelled to live just such | 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


to the temporary stuspensjon of the WEEKLY. 


much as it was the failure of our strength, which was a pre 
requiste to means. For more than two years we labored as 





we believed to be the truth. And we were not like some re- 


formers who are afraid to speak the whole truth. We be- | character and conduct of 


lieve the people are ready for any truth, no mattor how rad 
ical it may be, if it be presen 
hension. 


ted so asto be possible of compr: 
speak plainly and promptly to your understanding, without 
regard to whatever prejudice might exist in your minds 
about the subjects treated. In a word, we have never con- 
sidered it our sphere to determine whether or not you were 
ready to hear the truth, but have spoken it boldly—fear'ess 
ly. We believe we have not entirely failed to command the 
respect if not the assent of most readers. 

The WEEKLY is now to make its reappearance. 
struggle for existence for a time 
been sleeping—not dead ; 





and we feel aconviction that so 
soon as what we have struggled with becomes known—that 
we have given our all in the cause of reform—those whagare 
really earnest seekers after a better humanitarian condition 
will sustain us. Heretofore we hare stood alone. We do 
not believe we shall be permitted to do so hereafter, We 
know there are thousands upon thousands of earnest souls 
in the world who have both the means and the wil! to help 
on the grand work. It is only necessary that they know there 
is an earnest purpose behind it to induce them to support it 
And it isto such that we now speak and invite their co. 
operation. We need all the aid it is possible to secture 
And with what there is waiting to be given to maintain a 
righteous cause, we feel assured that withina year our ciren- | 
lation may be made equal to that of the paper having the 
| largest circulation in the country. 

Our subscribers will perceive that we do not count our 
subscription term by.months or years, but by the numbers of 





tion, if these issues extend through two years. 
who pays a year’s subscription will receive fifty-two num- 
bers. 


pired to remit for another year at once, and lect every re 
newal be accompanied by a new subscription. If this b: 
done we shal! feel doubly inspired to push on vigorous!y. 

We believe that the social conditions will be such that no 


WEEKLY. A great social convulsion ig about to burst upon 
the world to startle it from its present lethargic stupor. Al 
saved?” and there is no journal except this that even attempts 
to answer the question. 

Let us again urge upon our readers to remy, and at once, 
and thus, while we are weak, help us to stand. 
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KARL MARX, THE INTERNATIONAL. 





On the 2d of September a General Congress of the Inter- 
nationalists convened at the Harue, Holland. It was well 
understood among the members of the Society that the Con 
gress was to be run by Karl Marx in the interest 
the policy accepted by the General Council in London 
the past year. 
genoral disruption of the Society, which we 
be if the course pursued toward Sé@tion 12 were to be made 
the policy of the Society. 


stigation of Marx,’ Sorgee & Co., suspended Section 12 for 
sundry reasons, which it was found requisite to invant, the 
suspension to continue until the General Congress, at which 
the Section was summoned to appear. Thisthe Section did, 
but its representative was not admitted; 
any hearing whatever, a sovereign Section of what pretends 
| to be the most democratic society in existence, is summarily 

ejected from affiliation by a more high-hande “d outrage than 
/any monarch of modern time would dare perpetrate. 

The days of the International under the despotism of Marx, 
'Sorgee & Co. are numbered. Already the dissenters, con- 
sisting of a very large proportion of both European as well 
| as American Internationals, are organizing. sefore the 
‘close of the present yeur, the cloud that Marx & Co. con- 
| jured up in their summary ejectmentof hection 12, will have 

developed into acyclone that will sweep them out of even) 
that branch of the Association over | 
it” with such impudent assumption. 





vhich they now ‘lord 
More anon! 
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KURTZ’S RESTAURANT 


Of the many popular places in this city for the replenish- 
ment of the physical necessities, none exceed Kurtz’s in all 
that goes to completely meet the demands of the most fastici- 
ous, Everything in season is there oflered, by attentive and 
efficient waiters, served up in the most palatable style, at the 
moet moderate prices. A dinner that, at the so-called fashton- 
able resorts, would cost five dollars, at Kurtz’s costs no more 

than half that sum; 








and thisis makjng Kurtz all the ecusiom 


that his vast conveniences can accomimodat At No. 60 
Broadway he has an imwnense room cupiliie of for r tery 
hundred and fifty persons at once; a! 2) New str atid ly 
extensive apartments; and at 76 Majden Lane and 1 Lib-| 
erty street, he has others of about the same proportions, 


the paper—fifty-two ‘humbers making a full year’s subscrip- | 
So every one | Of some wiser a1 
| duyre of marriage 


It will be remembered that the General Council, at the In- | nansst te 


| with ventilatine 


‘in his relations with 
tend that this article shall burst like a bomb-shell 
Therefore, we have always felt it to be our duty to | 


In another column we have explained the reasons that led 


It was not be- | 
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cause we were unable to continue for want of means so. 


i moral warf 


: : ; | has ever occurred in any 
faithfully as it wag possible for usin the advocacy of what)! , 
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[ propose, as the commencement of a series of acgressive 
te begin in this article 
one of the most stupendons seandals which 
which 
has been whispered broac-cast forthe lost two or three years 
through the cities of New York and Brooklvn, touching the 
the Rev. Henry Warp BEercuer 
the family of THropore,Tiitron. Lin- 
into the 


are aon the soeigl quest nr. 


rommunily. | referto that 


ranks of the moralistic social camp. 


lam oengeredin officering, and in some sense conducting, 
& social revolution on the marriage question. I have 


strong convictions to the effect that this institution, asa 
hond or promise to love ane her to the end of life, and fore~ 


co all other loves or passional gratifications, has outlived its 


day of usefiilness; that the most intelligertt and really wir 


_tuous of our citizens, especialiv in the large eities of Chris- 


Tt may. 
- but it will live. It has} 


ee 


tendom, have oute¢ 
unfaithful to it; 


crown it: are constantly and systematically 
despise and revolt against it, as. slavery, in 
their hearts: and only submit to the semblance of fideiity to 
it from the dread of a sham public opinion, Sfsed on the ideas 
of the past, and which no longer really represent the convi 
tions of any bodv. The doctrines of scientific socialism have 
profoundly penetrated and permeated public opinion No 
thought has so rapidly and conipletely 
of the thinking portions of the community as stigpiculture. 
The absurdity is too palpable, when it is pointed out, that wea 
_ ahundred times more attention to the laws of breed- 
ing as applic to horses and cattle and p 
barn-yard fowls, than we do to the same laws as applied to 
human beings. It is equally obrions, on a little reflection, 
that stirpiculture, or the acientific ptonacation and cultiva- 


earried the convictions 


ics, and even to onr 


tion of Pure buman animal. demands free love or freedom of 


| 





the ted union of the sexes ander the dictates of the highest 
and ba st knowledge on the subject, as an essential snd prece- 


dent condition. These considerations are too palpable to be 
ignored, and they look to the complete and early supercedura 
of tho old and traditional institution of marri4ce, by the sub- 
stitution of some better system for the maintenance of wo- 
men as mothers, and of children as progeny. All 
intelligent people know these facts and look for the coming 
d better system of social life. The superce- 
in the near furere, by some Kind of socialis- 


| tic arrangement, is as mucha forezone conclusion with all ths 


We appeal to all subscribers whose subscriptions have ex- | 


best thinkers of t at 3 as was the approaching dissolution of 
slavery uo more than‘tive or ten years before its actual aboli- 


‘tion in the late war. 


' 


brink of the 
’ 


Bot. in the meantime, men and women tremble on the 


revolution and hesitate to avow their convic- 


| tions, while yet partly aware of their rights, and urged bythe 


one who has interest in them can afford to be without the | 


organized 
ready is the inquiry abroad, ‘‘ What shail we do to be| 





| uttored on the su 
- ' 
and after | 
during |p 
Hence none are disappointed at the reeulioys | | 
predicted would | * 


laa 
jas’ 


timate impulses of nature, they act upon the new doctrines 
while they profess obedience to the old., In this manner an 
hypocrisy has beoome the tone of our modern 
society. Poktroony, cowardice and deception rule the hour, 
The continuance, for generations, of sucb utter falaits, 
touching one of the most sacred interests of humanity, will 
lie sense of honesty from the human soul. 
Mivery consideration of sound expediency leruspds 
days be shortened ; 


almost eradicate t 
tuat these 
that somebody lead the van in aanounce- 
ment of the higher order of life 


Impelled by such views, [ entered the combot with old 
errors’ as I believe them to be, and brou 


tion to the wise and powerful words 


cht forward, in addi- 
which cthers have 
biecct, the arguments which my own inspira- 
mer had [ done co than 
the howl of persecution sounded } inmyears. Instead of re- 
lying to myargumentsY! was a enaited with shameful abuse. 
’ of reform, and 
I have since learned from the 
vetorans in the cause, is the usual fact, that the most persist- 
ent and slanderous and foul-mouthed accusations camo from 
procisely those who, as Il often happened to Know, stood 

me in their convictions, 4 nd whose liyes, privately, 
were a protest against the very re] ress which I denounce. 


- 


tion and reflections suggestcd. No sc 


yr 


lL was piper inayat deggengs, slang businecs + 
ustounded to find what, as 


|It was a paradox which I could not understand, that I was 


_denounsed as Lsaav: 


and thus without | 
‘time, to 
i led, nevertheless, to 


| Tnost 


i acting upon 7 


ybad fcr affirming the right of others, to 
; denounced by the very persona whom my 
dootrines eo gione justify, and who elaimed, at the same 
and. ese men. My position 


eoutinnous confideyces relating ta 


do as they di 
be couscientious 


opinions and lives of 
My mind became charged with a whole literature of 
astonishing disclosures. The lives of almost the whole army 
of spiritualistic and social reformers, of all the schools, wera 
laid open before me. But the matter did not stop there. [ 


people's own opinions and lives and the 


others. 


found that, to a creat extent, the aooial resolution was as far 


advanced among leading lights of the business and wedlthr 
circles, and of the varions professions, not oxcluding the 
elerey and the churehes, as ammong technical reformers. 

It was, nevertheless, from these very quarters that I waa 
severely assalled. It was vexatious and trying, I con- 
fess, for one of my temper, to stand under the galling fire of 
nersonalities from parties who sh: mjd have been m. y warinest, 
rdvoeates, or who should, else, have reformed their lives in 
eceordance with a moralitv which they wished the.public to 
understand they professed. I was sorely and repeatedly 
tempted to retort. in personalities, to these attacks. But 
simply as personality or persona) defense, or spiteful retort, [ 


have almost wholly abstained during these years of sharp 


conflict from mak ug any use of the rich resources at my 
command for that kind of attack. 

3ut. in the meantime, the question came to press itself upon 
my consideration: Had I any right, having assumed the 
‘-hampionship of social freedom, to forego the use of half the 


weapons which the faoets no! than the philosophy of the 
. tor conductin ruc war 

sony 7h * ons ‘ rr) . +) wh » 18% irtual trule 

tore to the truth which they shew sana wt reptitionsly 


Had not the sacred omuse 0 ef nine rights wud 
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human well-being a paramount claim over my own conduot? 
Was I not, in withholding the facts and conniving at a putrid 
mass of seething falschood and hypocrisy, in some sense a par- 
taker in these crimes; and was I not, in fact, shrinking from 
the responsibility of making the exposure more through re- 
gard for my own sensitiveness and dislike to be hurt than 
from any trues sympathy with those who would be oalled 
upon to suffer? 

These questions once before my mind would never be dis- 
posed of until they were fairly settled upon their own merits, 
aud apart, so far as I could separate them, from my own feel- 
ings or the feelings of those who were more direotly involved. 
I have come slowly, deliberately, and I may add reluctantly, 
to my conclusions. I went back to and studied the history 
of other reforms. I found that GARRISON not only denounced 
slavery in the abstract, but that he attacked jt in the concrete. 
It was not only “the sum of all villainies,” but it was the par- 
ticular villainy of this and that and the other great and influ- 
ential man, North and South, in the community. Reputa- 
tions bed to suffer. He bravely and persistently called things 
by their right names. He pointed out and depicted the indi- 
vidual instances of cruelty. He dragged to the light and 
seathed and stigmatized the individual offenders. He made 
them a hissing and a by-word, so far as in him lay. He 
shocked the public sensibilities by actual and vivid pictures 
of slaveholding atrocities, and sent spies into the enemies’ 
camp to search out the instances. The world cried shame! 
and said it was scandalous, and stopped their ears and blinded 
their eyes, that their own sensibilities might not be hurt by 
these horrid revelations. They cast the blanket of their 
charities and sympathies around the real offenders for their 
misfortune tn being brought to the light, and denounced the 
informer as a malignant and cruel wretch for not covering 
up scenes too dreadful to be thought upon; as if it were not 
s thousand times more dreadful that they should be enacted: 
Bet the brave old cyclops ignored alike their criticisms, their 
protests, and their real and their mock sensibilities, and 
hammeréd away at his anvil, forging thunderbolts of the 
gods; and nobody now says he was wrong. A new public 
opinion had to be created, and he knew that people had to be 
shocked, and that individual personal feelings had to be hurt. 
As Bismarck is reported to have said: “If an omelet has to 
be made some eggs have to be broken.’ Every revolution 
has its terrific cost, if not in blood and treasure, then still in 
the less tangible but alike real sentimental injury of thou- 
sauds of sufferers. The preliminary and paramount question 
is: Ought the revolution to be made, cost what it may? Is 
the-cost to humanity greater of permitting the standing evil 
to exist? and if so, then let the cost be incurred, fall where 
it must. If justice to humanity demand the given expendi- 
ture, then accepting the particular enterprise of reform, we 
accept all its necessary consequences, and enter upon our 
work, fraught, it may be, with repugnance to ourselves as it is 
necessarily with repugnance te others. 
® | have'said that I came slowly, deliberately and reluctantly 
to the adoption of this method of warfare. I was also hin- 
dered and delayed by the fact that if I entered upon it at all 
I saw no way to avoid making the firstouslaught in the most 
distinguished quarters. It would be cowardice in me to un- 
earth the peceadillos of little men, and to leave nntouched 
the derelictions and offences of the magnates of social and 
intellectual power and position. How slowly I have moved 
in this matter, and how reluctantly it may be inferred, will 
appear from these little points of history. 

More than two years ago these two cities—New York and 
Brooklyn—were rife with rumors of an awful scandal in Ply- 
mouth Church. These rumors were whispered and covertly 
alluded to in almost every circle. But the very enormity of 
the facts, as the world views such matters, hushed the agita- 
tion and prevented exposure. The press, warned by the laws 
ofdibel, and by a tacit and in the main honorable consensus 
to ignore all such rumors until they enter the courts, or be- 
come otherwise matters of irrepressible notoriety, abstained 
from any direct notice of the subject, and the rumors them- 
selves were finally stifled or forgotten. A few persons only 
knew something directly of the facts, but among them, situ- 
ated as I was, I happened to be one. Already the question 


pressed on me whether I ought not to use the event to for- | 
veard the cause of social freedom, but I only saw clear in the | 


matter to the limited extent of throwing out some feelers to 
the public on the subject. It was often a matter of long and 
unxious consultation between me and my cabinet of confiden- 
tial advisers. 

In June, 1870, WoopnvuLi & CLAELIN’S WEEKLY published 
an article in reply to Henry C. BOWEN’s attack on myself in 
the columns of the Independent, the editorship of which had 
just been vacated by THEODORE TILTON. In this article the 
following paragraph occurred: ‘‘ At this very moment awful 
and herculean efforts are being made in a neighboring city 
to suppress the most terrific scandal which has ever astonish- 
ed and convulsed any community. Clergy, congregation 
and community will be alike hurled into more than all the 
consternation which the great explosion in Paris carried to 
that unfortun’.te city, if this effort at suppression fail."’ 


Subsequeatly I published a letter in both Worldand Times, 
in which, was tz” following sentence: ‘I know a clergyman 
of eminmmce in sreuvklyn who lives in concubinage with the 
wife of anu+<r clergyman of equal eminence.”’ 

lt was gener, “ty and well understood among the people of 
the press especiali,*, that both of these references were to this 
case of Mr. BEEcHER’s, and it came to be generally suspected 
that 1 was better iuformed regarding the facts of the case 
than others, and was reserving publicity of my knowledge for 
amore convenient season. This suspicion was heightened 
nearly into conviction when it transpired that THroporer 
TILTON Was an earnest and apparently conscie»tious advocate 
of many of my radical theories, as appeared in his far-famed 
biography of me, and in numerous other publications in the 
Golien Age and elsewhere. Mr. TILTON’s wurmest friends 


markable proceedings, his brilliant advocacy of my Fourteenth 
Amendment theory, in his letters to HonacrE GREELEY, CHAs. 
SuUmwER and Mat, CARPENTER, they considered him irreme- 





_pelled by the superior powers to which both you and I are 


_tounding events, which will, in a marvellously short time, 
change the entire face of the social world.” 


events, and especially of a grand series of events, now in ac- 
tual and rapid progress, and tending to culminate in the com- 
plete dissolution of the old social order, and in the institution 
of a new and celestial order of humanity in the world. "And 
let me now take occasion to affirm, that all the, otherwise 
| viewed, terrible events which I am about to recite as having 
occurred in Plymouth Ghurch, are merely parts of the same 
were shocited at his course, and when he added to his re-/| drama which have been cautiously and laboriously prepared 
| to astound men int) the consciousness of the possibilities of a 


| broglio have been, throughout, the unconscious agents of the 


diably committed to the most radical of all radicals. Assur- 
ance was made doubly sure when he presided at Steinway 
Hall, when I, for the first time, fully and boldly advanced my 

-love doctrines. It was noted, however, that this man 
who stood before the world so fully committed to the broadest 
principles of ltberty, made it convenient to be conspicuously 
absent from the convention of the Women Suffragists at 
Washington last January. All sorts of rumors were there- 
upon rife. Some said he had ‘‘ gone back” on his advocacy of 
free-love; some said that a rupture had taken place between 
him and the leaders of the suffrage movement, and many were 
the theories brought forward to explain the facts. But the 
real cause did not transpire until Mr. Triton was found at 
Cincinnati urging as a candidate the very man whom he had 
recently so severely castigated with his most caustic pen. It 
was then wisely surmised that political ambition, and the 
editorial chair of the Tribune, and his life-long personal de- 
votion to Mr. GREELEY, were the inducements which had 
sufficed to turn his head and heart away, temporarily at least, 
from our movement, 

About this time rumors floated out that Mrs. WoopHULL, 
disgusted at the recent conduct of Mr. Triton and the ad- 
vice given him by certain of his friends, was animadverting in 
not very measured terms upon their conduct. An article 
specifying matters involving several of these persons, obtained | 
considerable circulation, and with other circumstances, such 
as the definite statement of facts, with names and places, in- 
dicated that the time was at hand, nigh even unto the door, 
when the things that had remained hidden should be brought 
to light, and the whole affair be made public. 

Some time in August last there appeared in the Evening 
Telegram a paragraph which hinted broadly at the nature of 
the impending expose. About this time, a gentleman from 
abroad, to whom I had related soma of the facts in my pos- 
session, repeated them ‘to a member of Mr. BEECHER’s 
church, who denounced the whole story as an infamous libel; 
but some days later he acknowledged both to his friend and 
me that he had inquired into the matter and had learned 
that it was ‘‘a damning fact.’’ This gentleman occupies a re- 
sponsible position, and his word is good for all that he utters. 
Such was the facility with which confirmations were obtained 
when sought for. When, therefore, those who were convers- 
ant with the case, saw in the Boston Herald and other papers 
that I had made a public statement regarding the whole mat- 
ter, they were not in the least surprised. It shows that the 
press had coycluded that it was time to recognize the sensa- 
tion which, whether they would or not, was destined soon to 
shake the social structure from its foundation. 

A reporter was then specially detailed to interview me 
in order, as he said, that the matter might be publisbed in 
certain of the New York papers. Why that interview has 
been suppressed is not possible to affirm with certainty, but 
it is easy to guess. An impecunious reporter can be bought 
off with afew hundred dollars. And there are those who 
would readily pay thousands to shut the columns of the press 
against this exposure. Fortunately I have a nearly verbatim 
copy of the report, as the interviewer prepared it, and in this 
shape I shall now present it to the public. 

But before proceeding to the main matter, let me relate, 
more in detail, the facts which finally determined me to en- 
ter upon this adventurous and responsible method of agita- 
tion. 

In September, 1871, I was elected, at the annual convention 
at Troy, President of the National Association of Spiritual- 
ists. I had never consociated with the Spiritualists, although 
for many years both a Spiritualist and a medium myself, 
with rare and wonderful experiences of my own from my 
childhood up. I weut to this convention merely as a specta- 
tor, with no previous concert or machinery of any kind, and 
was myself as absolutely taken by surprise by my nomination 
and election as could have been any one present. It was said 
editorially in our paper, September 30, 1871, and said truly: 
‘‘Her surprise at her reception, and her nomination to the 
Presidency of the Society was equaled only by the gratitude 
which she felt, and will ever feel, at the unexpected and tu- 
multuous kindness with which she was then and there hon- 
ored beyond her dgsert.”’ 


In WoopHULL & CLAFLurn’s WEEKLY, of Nov. 11, 1871, Lad- 
dressed a President's message to the American Association of 
Spiritualists. In that document I made use of these words: 
**A new and mightier power than all the rings and caucuses, 
than all the venal legislatures and congresses, has already en- 
tered the arena. Not only are all the reform parties coales- 
cent in the reform plane, but they have already coalesced in 
spirit, under the new lead, and ‘a nation will be born ina 
day.’ They have already taken possession of the public con- 
viction. Somewhat unconsciously, but really, all the people 
look to the coming of a new era; but all of them are not so 
Well aware as we are that the spirit world has always exerted 
a great and diversified influence over this, while it is not til] 
quite receaitly that the spiritual development of this world 
has made it possible for the other to maintain real and con- 
tinuous relations with it. 


‘Your enthusiastic acceptance of me, aud your election of 
me as your President, was, in a sense, hardly youract. It 
Was ap event prepared for you, and to which you were im- 


subject. It was only one step in a series of rapid and as- 


This and similar to this was the complete avowal which 1! 
then made of my faith, in the spiritual ordering of human 


better life; and that 1 believe that all the parties to this em- 





higher powers. It is this belief, more than anything else, 
which finally reconciles me to enact my part in the matter, 
which is that of the mere nuncia to the world of the facts 
which have happened, and so of the new step in the disso- 
lution of the Old and in the inauguration of the New. 

At a largg and enthusiastic National Convention of the re- 
formers of all schools, held in Apollo Hall, New York, the 
lith and 12th of May, 1872, I was put in nomination as the 
candidate of the Equal Rights Party for the presidency of 
the United States. Despite the brilliant promise of appear- 
ances at the inception of this movement, a counter current 
of fatality seemed from that time to attend both it and me. 
The press, suddenly divided between the other two great par- 
ties, refused all notice of the new*reformatory movement; a 
series of pecuniary disasters stripped us, for the time being, 
of the means of continuing our own weekly publication, 
and forced us into a desperate struggle for mere existence. I 
had not even the means of communicating my condition to 
my own cirole of friends. At the same time my health failed 
from mere exhaustion. The inauguration of the new party, 
and my nomination, seemed to fall dead upon the coun 
try; and, to cap the climax, a new batch of slanders and in- 
jurious innuendoes permeated the community in respect to 
my condition and character. 

Circumstances being in this state, the year rolled round, 
and the noxt annual convention of the National Association 
of Spiritualists ocourred in Sept., 1872, at Boston. I went 
there—dragged by the sense of duty—tired, sick and dis- 
couraged as to my own future, to surrender my charge as 
President of the Association, feeling as if I were distrusted 
and unpopular, and with no consolation but the conscious- 
ness of having striven to do right, and my abiding faith in 
the wisdom and help of the spirit world. 

Arrived at the great assemblage, I felt around me every- 
where, not indeed a positive hostility, not even a fixed spirit 
of unfriendliness, but one of painful uncertainty and doubt. 
I listened to the speeches of others and tried to gather the 
sentiment of the great meeting. I rose finally to my feet to 
render an account of my stewardship, to surrender the charge, 
and retire. Standing there before that audience, I was seized 
by one of those overwhelming gusts of inspiration which 
sometimes come upon me, from I know not where; taken out 
of myself; hurried away from the immediate question of dis- 
cussion, and made, by some power stronger than I, to pour 
out into the cars of that assembly, and, as I was told subse- 
quently, in a rhapsody of indignant eloquence, with circum- 
stantial detail, the whole history of the BreecHeEerR and TiLtroyw 
scandal in Plymouth Church, and to announce in prophetio 
terms something of the bearing of those events upon the fu- 
ture of Spiritualism. I know perhaps less than any of those 
present, all that I did actually say. They tell me that I used 
some naughty words upon that occasion. All that I know is, 
that if L swore, I did not swear profanely. Some said, with 
the tears streaming from their eves, that I swore “divinely. 
That I could not have shocked or horrified the audience wag 
shown by the fact that in the immense hall, packed to the 
ceiling, and as absolutely to my own surprise as at my 
first election at Troy, I was re-elected President of the 
Association. Still impressed by my own previous con- 
victions, that my labors in that connection were euded, I 
promptly declined the office. The convention, however, re- 
fused to accept my declinature. 

The public press of Boston professed holy horror at the 
freedom of my speech, and restricted their reports to the par- 
rowest limits, carefully suppressing what I had said of the 
conduct of the great clergyman. The report went forward, 
however, through various channels, in a muffled and mutti- 
lated form, the general conclusion being, probably, with the 
uninformed, simply that Mrs. Woodhull had publicly slandered 
Mr. Beecher. 

Added, therefore, to all other considerations, I am now 
placed in the situation that 1 must either endure unjustly 
the imputation of being a slanderer, or I must resume my 
previously formed purpose, and relate in formal terms, for 
the whole public, the simple facts of the case as they have 
come to my knowledge, and so justify, in cool deliberation, 
the words | uttered, almost unintentionally, and by a sudden 
impulse, at Boston. 


I accept the situation, and enter advisedly upon the taal I 
have undertaken, knowing the responsibilities of the act and 
its possible consequences. I am impelled by no hostality 
whatever to Mr. Brxcurr, nor by any personal pique to- 
ward him or any other person. I recognize in the faots a 
fixed determination in the Spirit world to bring this subject 
to the light of day for high and important uses to the world. 
They demand of me my co-operation, and they shall have it, 
no matter what the consequences may be to me personally. 

The following is the re-statement from notes, aided by my 
recollection, of the interviewing upon this subject by the 
press reporter already alluded to: 

Reporter.—** Mrs. WOODHULL, I have called to ask if you 
are prepared and willing to furnish a ful) statement of the 
BEECHER-TILTON scandal for publication in the city papers?” 

Mrs. Woodiwll.—** I do not know that I ought to object to 
repeating whatever I know in relation toit. You understand, 
of course, that 1 take a different view of such matters from 
those usually avowed by other people. Still I have good rea- 
son to think that far more people entertain views correspond- 
ing to mine than dare to assert them or openly live up to 
them.”’ 

Reporter.—* How, Mrs. WOODHULL, would you state in the 
most condensed way your opinions on this subject, as they 
differ from those avowed and ostensibly lived by the public _ 
at large?’ 

Mrs. Woodhull.—**I believe that the murriage iustitution, 
like slavery and monarchy, and many other things which 
have been good or necessary in their day, is now effete, and 
in a general sense injurious, instead of being beneficial to the 
community, although of course it must continue to linger 
until better institutions can be formed. I mean by marriage, 


in this connection, any forced or obligatory tie between the 
sexes, any legal intervention or constraint to prevent people 
from »djusting their love relations precisely as they do their 
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religious affairs in this country, in complete personal freedom ; 


changing and improving them from time to time, and accord- 
ing to circumstances.”’ 

Reporter.—“ I confess, then, I cannot understand why you 
of all persons should have any fault to find with Mr. 
BwRECHER, oven assuming everything to be true of him which 
Y have hitherto heard only vaguely hinted at.” 

Mrs. Woodhuli.—‘‘ I have no fault-to find with him in any 
auch sense as you mean, norin any such sense as that in 
which the world will condemii him. I have no doubt that he 
has done the very best which he could do under all the cir- 
cumstances—with his demanding physical nature, and with 
the terrible restrictions upon a clergyman’s life, imposed by 
that ignorant public opinion about physiological laws, which 
they, nevertheless, more, perhaps, than any other class, 
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Mr. BEECHER, and, as he believed, the great probability, that 
she was encienté* by Mr. Brounen instead df himself. Mrs. 
TILTON confessed to Mra. Davis the intimacy with Mr. 
BEECHER, and that it had been of years’ standing. She also 
said that she had loved Mr. Beponer before she mar- 
ried Mr. TILTON, and that now the burden of her sorrow was 
greatly augmented by the knowledge that Mr. BrEecHreR was 
untrue to her. She had not only to endure the rupture with 
her husband, but also the certainty that, notwithstanding his 
repeated assurance of his faithfulness to her, he had recently 
had illicit intercourse, under most extravurdinary circum- 
stances, with another person. Said Mrs. Davis: ‘I came 
away from that house, my soul bowed down with grief at the 
heart-broken condition of that poor woman, and I felt that I 


|| ought not to leave Brooklyn until I had stripped the mask 


a 
their best to perpetuate. The fault I find with Mr. Buncmah from that infamous, hypooritical scoundrel, Brrcurr.’ In 


is of a wholly different character, as I have told him repeat- 
edly and frankly, and as he knows very well. It is, indeed, 
the exact opposite to that for which the world wilj condemn 
him. I condemn him because I know, and have hadevery op- 
portunity to know, that he entertains, on conviotion, substan- 
tially the same views which I entertain onthe social question; 
that, under the influence of these convictions, he has lived 
for many years, perhaps for his whole adult life, in a manner 
whioh the religious and moralistic public ostensibly, and to 
some extent really, condemn; that he has permitted himself, 
nevertheless, to be over-awed by public opinion, to profess to 
believe otherwise than as he does believe, to have helped to 
maintain for these many years that very social slavery under 
which he was chafing, and against which he was secretly 
revolting both in thought and practice; and that he has, ina 
word, consented, and still consents to be a hypocrite. The 
faulf with which I, therefore, charge him, is not infidelity to 
the old ideas, but unfaithfulness to the new. He is in heart, in 
conviction and in life, an ultra socialist reformer; while in 
seeming and pretension he is the upholder of the old social 
slavery, and, therefore, does what he can to crush out and 
oppose me and those who act and believe with me in forward- 
ing the great social revolution. I know, myself, so little of 
the sentiment of fear, I have so little respect for an ignorant 
and prejudiced public opinion, I am so accustomed to say the 
thing that I think and do the thing that I believe to be right, 
that I doubt not I am in danger of having far too little sym- 
pathy with the real difficulties of a man situated as Mr. 
Boroner has been, and is, when he contemplates the idea of 
facing social opprobrium. Speaking from my feelings, I am 
prone to denounce him as a poltroon, a coward and a sneak; 
not, as I tell you, for anything that he has done, and for which 
the world would condemn him, but for failing to do what it 
ecemsa to me so clear he ought to do; for failing, in a word, to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with me and others who are en- 
deavoring to hasten a social regeneration which he believes 
in.’’ 

Reporter.—“ You speak very confidently, Mrs. WooDHULL, 
of Mr. BgeEcueR’s opluions and life. Will you now please to 
resume that subject, and tell me exactly what you know of 
both ?”’ 


Mrs. Wood/udl.—“ 1 had vaguely heard rumors of some 
scandal in regard to Mr. Begscuer, which | put aside as mere 
rumor and idle gossip of the hour, and gave to them no at- 
tention whatever. The first serious intimation I had that 
there was something more than mere gossip in the matter 
enume to me in the committee room at Washington, where the 
suffrage women cougregated during the winter of 1870, when 
| was there to urge my views on the Fourteenth Amendment. 
It was binted in the room that some of the women, Mrs. 
{SABELLA BeecHer Hooker, a sister of Mr. BEECHER, 
amoung the number, would snub Mrs. WOODHULL on account 
ef ber social opinions and antecedents. Instantly a gentle- 
man, a stranger to me, stepped forward and said: * It would 
ill become these women, and especially a BerecueEr, to talk of 
antecedents or to cast any smirch upon Mrs. WoOoDHULL, for 
J am reliably assured that Henry WARD BEECHER preaches 
to at least twenty of his mistresses every Sunday. 


“T paid no special attention to the remark at the time, as ! 
was very intensely engaged in the business which had called 


me there; but it afterward forcibly recurred to me, with the | 
. . i 
thought also that it was strange that such a remark, made in | 


such a presence, had seemed to have a subduing effect instead 
of arousing indignation. The women who were there could 
not have treated me better than they did. 
atrauge remark had any influence in overcoming their objec- 
tions to mé | do not kuow; but it is certain they were not set 
against me by it; and, all of them, Mrs. Hooker included, 
subeequently professed the warmest friendship for me.”’ 

dieporter.—” After this, | presume you sought for the solu- 
tion of the gentleman’s remark.’’ 

Mra. Woodhull.—"“ No, 1 did not. It was brought up sub- 
sequently, in an intimate conversation between her and me, 
by Mrs. PACLINE Wriautr Davis, without any seeking on 
my part, and to my very great surprise. Mrs, Davis had 
been, it seems, a frequent visitor at Mr. TILTON’s house in 
Brooklyn—-they having long been associated in the Womuu’s 
Rights movement—and she stood upon certain terms of inti- 
macy in the family. Almost at the same time to which | have 
referred, when I was in Washington, she called, as she told 
me, at Mr. T'ruron’s. Mrs. TILTON met her at the door and 
burst into tears, exclaiming: ‘Oh, Mrs. Davis! have you 
come to see me? For six months I have been shut up from 
the world, and I thought no one ever would come again to vis- 
it me.’ in the interview that followed, Mrs. Truron spoke 
freely of a long series of intimate, and so-called criminal re- 
lations, on her part, with the Rev. Henry Warp Brecuer; 


of the discovery of the facts by Mr. TILTON; of the abuse she | 


had suffered from hbn in consequence, and of her heart-brok- 
an eondition. 
something already generally known, or known in aconsidera- 
ble circle, and Impossible to be concealed: and attributed the 


long absence of Mrs. Davis from the house to her knowledge | throttle and strangle him. Let me take vou over to ELiZzA-| was in the false social institutions under whic! 
She was, a3 she stated at the time, recovering | Bere, and you will iind herin no condition to be dragged | while the more advanced men and women of 
from the effects of a miscarriage of a child of six months. | before the public; and I know you will have compassion on | outgrown them in spirit; and that, practical! 


of the facts. 


The miscarriage was induced by the ill-treatment of Mr. T11L- 
TON ip his rage at the discovery of her criminal intimacy with 


Whether this | 


y, after returning home, Mrs. Davis wrote me a letter, 
m whioh I will read a paragraph to show that we conversed 
on this subject. 


“EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


“‘Dear VroTorra: I thought of you half of last night, 
dreamed of you and prayed for you. 

“*T believe you are raised up of God to doa wonderful work, 
and I believe that you will unmask the hypocrisy of a class 
that none others dare touch. God help you and save you. 
The more I think of that muss of Beecher corruption the more 
I desire its opening. 

‘* ‘Ever yours, lovingly, PAULINA Wricut DAvIs. 
“ ‘PROVIDENCE, R. I., May, 1871.’”’ 


Reporter.—‘‘ Did you inform Mrs. DAvig of your intention 
to expose this matter, as she intimates in the letter?’ 

Mrs. Woodludl.—‘‘I said in effect to her, that the matter 
would become public, and that I felt that I should be instru- 
mental. in making it so. But Iwas not decided about the 
course I should pursue. I next heard the whole story from 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CaDy STANTON.”’ 


Reporter.—‘‘ Indeed! Is Mrs. Stantonalso mixed up in this 
affair’ Does she know the facts? How oould the matter 
have been kept so long quiet when so many people are oog- 
nizaut of it?’’ 


Mrs. Woodhwll.—‘*‘ The emistence of the skeleton in the 
closet may be very widely known, and many people may have 
the key to the terrible secret, but still hesitate to open the 
door for the great outside world to gaze in upon it. This 
grand woman did indeed know the same facts, and from Mr. 
TILTON himself. I shall never forget the occasion of her first 
rehearsal of it tome at my residence, 15 East Thirty-eighitl: 
street, in a visit made to me during the Apollo Hall Conven- 
tion in May, 1871. It seems that Mr. T1Lron, in agony at the 
discovery of what he deemed his wife's’ perlidy and his pas- 
tor’s treachery, retreated to Mis. STANTON’S residence at 
Tenafly, whore he detailed to her the entire story. Said Mrs. 
STANTON, ‘I never saw such a manifestation of mentalagony. 
He raved and tore his hair,and seemed upon the very verge 
of insanity.’ ‘Oh?!’ said he, “that that damned lecherous 
scoundrel should have defiled my bed for ten years, and at 
the same time have professed to be my best friend! Had he 
come like a man tome and confessedzhis guilt, [could perhaps 
have endured it, but to have him creep like a snake into my 
house leaving his pollution behind hin’, and I so blind as 
not to see, and esteeming him all the while as a saint—oh! it 
is too much. And when! think how for years she, upon 
whom I had bestowed all my heart’s love, could have liedand 
deceived me so, [ lose all faith inhumanity. I do not believe 
there is any honor, any.truth left in any body in the world.’ 
Mrs. STANTON continued and repeated to me the sad story, 
which it is unnecessary to recite, as I prefer giving it as Mr. 
TILTON himself told it me, subsequently, with his own lips.’’ 

Reporter.—‘‘ Is it possible that Mr. Triton confided this 
story to you? lt seems too monstrous to be believed!” 

Mrs. Woodhull.—*‘ He certainly did. And what is more, I 
um persuaded that in his inmost mind he will not be other- 
wise than glad when the skeleton in his closet is revealed to 
the world, if thereby the abuses which lurk like vipers under 





causes removed. Mr. Tiuron looks deeper into the soul 


things than most men, and is braver than most.’’ 


‘ 
of 


| Reporter.—** idow did your acquaintance with Mr. T1anrox 
| begin?’ 

Mrs. Woodhull.—" Upon the information received from Mis. 
| Davis and Mrs. STANTON | based what I saidiu the Wrexiy 
|}and in the letters in the Times and World, referring to the 
matter, I was nearly determined—though still not quite so- 
that what |, equally with those who gave me the information, 
believed, but for wholly other reasons, to be a most impor- 
'tant social circumstance, should be exposed, my freasons 
| being, as | have explained to you, uot those of the world, and 
| [ took that method to cause inquiry and create agitation re- 
'garding it. The day that the letter appeared in the World 
'Mr. TrLToN came to my office, No. 44 Broad street, and. 
|showing me the letter, asked: 
ithat?’ ‘Mr. Triton,’ said J, 





‘Whom do you mean by 
‘lt mean you and Mr. 
|} BescHer.”’ I then told him what I knew, what I thought of 
it, and that I felt that I had a mission to bring it to the knowl- 
|edge of the world, and that 1 bad nearly determined to do 
[said to him much else on the subject; and he said: 
|*Mrs. WOODHULL, you are the first person! have ever met 
who has dared to, or else who could, tell me the truth.’ He 
acknowledged that the facts, as [ had beard them, were true. 
| but declared that! did not yet Know the extent of the de- 
'pravity of that man—meaning Mr. Beucner. ‘But,’ said 
he, ‘do not take any steps now. I have carriedamy heart as 
a stone in my breast for months, for the sake of HLizaBEeTu, 
my wife, who is broken-hearted aslTam. I have bad courage 


i SO. 


She seemed to allude to the whole thing as to | toendure rather than to add more to her weight of sorrow. | age and the sucial revolution of which we 


' For her sake [| have alowed 


that raseal to go unscathed. | 
have curbed my feelings when every impulse urged me to 


‘her.’ And I went and saw her, and I agreed with him on the 
| propriety of delay.’’ 


the cloak of social conservatism may be exposed and the | 


:| bimself, also since, described to her this interview, with allt 


As ~~ ™ An 


Reporter.—‘“* Was it during this interview that My. Ti:row 
explained to you all that you now know of the matter?” 

Mrs. Woodhull.—‘‘Oh, no. His revelations were made 
subsequently at sundry times, and during months of friondly 
intercourse, as occasion brought the subject up. I will, how- 
ever, condense his statements to me, and state the facts as 
he related them, as consecutively as possible. I kept notes af 
the conversations as they occurred from time to time, but 
the matter is so much impressed on my mind that I have no 
hesitation in relating them from memory.” 

Reporter.—‘* Do you not fear that by taking the responsi- 
bility of this expose you may involve yourself in trouble? 
Even if all you relate should be true, may not those involved 
deny it in toto, even the fact of their having made the state- 
ments?” 

Mrs. Woodhull.—‘I do not fear anything of the sort. I 
know this thing must come out, and the siatement of the 
plain ungarnished truth will outweigh all the perjuries that 
can be invented, if it come to that pass. I have been charged 
with attempts at blackmailing, but I tell you, sir, there is not 
money enough in these two cities to purchase my silence in 
this matter. I believe it is my duty and my mission to carr 
the torch tolightup and destroy the heap of rottenness, 
which, in the name of religion, marital sanctity, and social 
| purity, now passes as the social system. I know there are 
other churches just as false, other pastors just as recreant to 
their professed ideas of morality—by their immorality you 
know I mean their hypocrisy. Iam glad that just this ones 
case comes to meto be exposed. This is agreat congregation. 
He isa most eminent man. When a beaconis fired on the 
mountain the little hills are lighted up. This exposition will 
send inquisition through all the churches and what is termed 
oonservative society.” 


Reporter.—“* You speak like some wierd prophstess, 
madam.” 


Mrs. Woodhull.—“*I am a prophetess—I am an orangel—I 
am a Saviour, if you would but see it; but I too come not to 
bring peace, but a sword.”’ 


Mrs. WoODHULL then resumed, saying: “Mr. Triton first 
began to have suspicions of Mr. BEECHER on his own return 
from a long lecturing tour through the West. He questioned 
his little daughter, privately, in his study regarding what had 
transpired in his absence. ‘The tale of iniquitous horror 
that was revealed to me was,’ he said, ‘enough to turn the 
heart of a stranger to stone, to say nothing of a husband and 
father.’ It was not the fact of the intimacy alone, but in ad- 
dition to that, the terrible orgies—so he said—of which his 
house had been made the scene, and the bolduess with which 
matters had been carried on in the presence of his children— 
‘These things drove me mad,’ said he, ‘and I went to 
ELIZABETH and confronted ker with the child and the damning 
tale she had told me. My wife did not deny the charge nor 
attempt any palliation. She was then encienie, and I felt 
sure that the child would not be my child. I stripped the 
wedding ring from her finger. I tore the pioture of Mr, 
BEECHER from my wall and stamped it in picces. Indeed, i 
do not know what I did not do. Lonly look back to it as a 
time too horrible to retain any exact remembrance oe? Sho 
miscarried the child and it was buried. For two weeks, night 
and day, I might have been found walking to and from that 
grave, ina stute bordering ondistraction. I could not realiza 
the fact that I was what I was. I stamped the ring with 
which we had plighted our troth deep into the soll that 
covered the fruit of my wife's iniidelity. I bad friends, many 
and firm and good, but I could not go to them with this grief, 
and J suppose I should have remained silent through life had 
not an occasion arisen which demanded that [ should seek 
counsel. Mr. Beccier learned that I had discovered the 
fact, and what had transpired between ELIZALETH und inyself, 
and when I was absent he called at my house aud compelled 
or induced his victim to sign a statement he had prepared, 
declaring that so far as he, Mr. BDuscneRr, was concerned, 
there was no truth in my charges, and that there had never 
been any criminal intimacy betweeu them. Upon learuing 
this, as I did, I felt, of course, again outraged and could en- 
dure secrecy no longer. I bad one friend who was like a 
brother, Mr. FRANK Mooutron. I went to him and stated 
the case fully. We were both members of Plymouth Chureh 
| My friend took a pistol, went to Mr. Bencurr and demanded 
| the letter of Mrs. TILTON, under penalty of iustant death.” 
| Virs. 


} 




















WoopuHULL here remarked that Mr. Mouuron had 
he 
DEECHER not to be 


-piteous and abject beseeching of Mr. 
! exposed to the public. 

| ‘Mr, Movunron obtained the letter,” said Mys. 
‘‘and told me that he had it in his safe, where he sheuld 
keep it until required for further use. After this, Dir. 
TiLvON’s house was no house for him, and he seldom slept or 
eat there, but frequented the house of his fricud Mounvray, 
who sympathized deeply with him. Mrs. Tritton was 
absent days at a time, and, as Mr. TILTon informed me, 
seomed bent on destroying her life. I went as Ihave said to 
see her and found ler, indeed, a wretched wreck of a we Dan, 


| whose troubles were greater than she could bear. She inade 


7? 
v’ ** 


| 
a 
bavi 





ino secret of the facts before me. Mr. Beecnrn's selfish, 
cowardly cruelty in cndeavoring to shield himself and create 
| public opiniou against Mr. Tinron, added poiguanoy to her 
| anxieties. She seemed indifferent as to what should become 


| of herself, but labored under fear that murder might be d 
on her account. 
| “This was the condition of affairs at the time that Mr. Tuo- 
TON cume to me. [attempted to show hiin the true 
of the imbroglio, and the folly that it was for a m: 
|a representative man of the ideas of the 
| whining over inevitabie events connected with this transition 
i 
in Mr 
that it 
till live, 
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any more than the grawn bay can re-enter the clothes of his 
early childhood. I recalled to his attention splendid passages 
of his own rhetoric, in which he had unconsciously justified 
all the freedom that he was now condemning, when it came 
home to his own door, and endeavoring, in the spirit of a ty- 
rant, to repress. 


“I ridiculed the maudlin sentiment and mock heroics and 
‘dreadful suzz’ he was exhibiting over an event the most na- 
tural it: the world, and the most intrinsically innocent; hav- 
ing in it not a bit more of real criminality than the awful 
wickedness of ‘ negro-stealing’ formerly charged, in perfect 
good faith, by the slaveholders, on every one who helped the 
escape of aslave. I assumed at once, and got a sufficient ad- 
mission, as I always do in such cases, that he was not exactly 
a vestal virgin himself; that his real life was something very 
different from the awful ‘virtue’ he was preaching, especially 
for women, as if women could ‘sin’ in this matter without 
men, and men without women, and which, he pretended, 
even to himself, to believe in the face and eyes of his own life, 
and the lives of nearly all the greatest and best men and women 
that he knew; that the ‘dreadful suzz’ was merely a bogus senti- 
mentality, pumped in his imagination, because our sickly reli- 
gious literature, and Sunday-school morality, and pulpit 
pharaseeism had humbugged him all his life into the belief 
that he ought to feel and act in this harlequin and absurd way 
on such au occasion—that, ina word, neither Mr. BEECHER 
nor Mrs. TILTon had done any wrong, but that it was he who 
was playing the part of a fool and a tyrant; that it was heand 
the factitious or manufactured public opinion back of him, 
that was wrong; that this babyish whining and stage-a¢ting 
were the real absurdity and disgrace—the unmaniy part of 
the whole transaction, and that we only needed another Cer- 
vantes to satirize such stuff as it deserves to squelch it in- 
stantly and forever I tried to show him that a true manli- 
ness would protect and love to protect; would glory in pro- 
tecting the absolute freedom of the woman who was loved, 
whether called wife, mistress, or by any other name, and that 
the true senso of honor in the future will be, not to know even 
what relations our lovers have with any and all other persons 
than ourselves—as true courtesy never seeks to spy over or to 
pry into other people's private affairs. . 

““I believe I succeeded in pointing out to him that his own 
life was essentially no better than Mr. BEECHER’s, and that 
he stood in no position to throw the first stone at Mrs. TrttToN 
or at her reverend paramour. I showed him again and again 
that the wrong point, and the radically wrong thing, if not, 
indeed, quite the only wrong thing in the matter, was the 
idea of ownership in hwman beings, which was essentially the 
same in the two institutions of slavery and marriage. Mrs. 
TILTON had in turn grown increasedly unhappy when she 
found that Mr. BrecueR had turned some part of his exu- 
berant affections upon some other object. There was in her. 
therefore, the same sentiment of the real slaveholder. 
be once understood that whosoever is true to himself or herselt 
ia thereby, and necessarily, true to all others, and the whole 
social question will be solved. The barter and sale of wives 
stands on the same moral footing as the barter and sale of 
slaves. The god-implanted human affections cannot, and 
will not, be any longer subordinated to these external, legal 
restrictions and conventional engagements. Every human 
heing belongs to himself or herself by a higher title than any 
which, by surrenilers or arrangements or promises, he or she can 
confer upon any other human being. Self-ownership is ina- 
lienable. These truths are the latest and greatest discoveries 
in true science. ' 

} Perhaps Mr.. Brecurer knows and feels all this. 
and if so, in that Knowledge consists his sole and his real 
justification, only the world around him has not yet grown 
to it; institutions are not yet. adapted to it; and he is not 
brave enough to bear his open testimony to the truth he 
knows. 

‘““All this I said to Mr. Triton; and I urged upon him to 
make this providential circumstance in his life the occasion 
apon which he should, himself, come forward to the front 
and stand with the true champions of social freedom.”’ 

Reporter.—** Then Mr. Triton became, as it were, your pu- 
pil, and you instructed him in your theories.” 


Mrs. Woodiudl.—* Yes, I suppose that is a correct state- 
ment; and the verification of my views, springing up before 
my eyes upon this occasion, out of the very midst of religious 
and moral prejudices, was, I assure you, an interesting study 
for me, and a profound corroboration of the righteousness of 
what. you call ‘my Theories.” Mr TritTon’s conduct toward 
Mr. BercHer and toward his wife began from that time to 
be so magnanimous and grand—by which [ mean simply just 
and right-—so unlike that which most other men’s would have 
been, that if stamped him, in my mind, as one of the noblest 
souls that lived, and one capable of playing a great role in the 
social revolution, which is now so rapidly progressing. 


“T never conld, however, induce him to stand wholly, and 
unreservedly, and on principle, upon the free-love platform; 
and | always, therefore, feared that he might for a time va- 
ciliate or go backward. But he opened his house to Mr. 
BEECHER, saying to him, in the presence of Mrs. TILTON: 
‘Yon love each other. Mr. Bercner, this is a distressed 
woman; if it be in your power to alleviate her condition and 
make her life less a burden than it now is, be yours the part 
to doit. You have nothing to fear from me.’ From that 
time Mr. BEECHER was, so to speak, the slave of Mr. Triton 
and Mr. Moviron. He consulted them in every matter of 
any importance. It was at this time that Mr. TrxToON fntro- 
duced Mr. BeecnEr to me, and I met him frequently both at 
Mr. TILTON’s and at Mr. Movuiton’s. We discussed the 
soctal problem freely in all its varied bearings, and I found 
that Mr. BEECHER agreed with nearly all my views upon the 
question.” 

Reporter.—** Do you mean to say that Mr. BrEcnrr disap- 
proves of the present marriage system ?”’ 

Mre. Woodhull.—‘‘I mean to say fust this—that Mr. 
BYECHER told me that marriage is the grave of love, and that 
he never warried a couple that he did not feel condemned.” 

Reporter.’ What excuse did Mr. Bewuen give for not 
gvovwing theee sentiments publicly *’’ 


Let it. 


Mrs Woodhull.—“ Oh, the moral coward’s inevitable excuse 
—that of inexpediency. He said he was twenty years ahead 
of his church; that he preached the truth just as fast as he 
thought his people could bear it. Isaid to him, ‘Then, Mr. 
BEECHER, you are defrauding your people. You confess that 
you do not preach the truth as you know it, while they pay 
for and persuade themselves you are giving them your best 
thought.’ He replied: ‘I know that our whole social system 
is corrupt. I know that marriage, as it exists to-day, is the 
curse of society. We shall never havea better state until 
children are begotten and bred on the scientific plan. Stirpi- 
culture is what. we need.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘Mr. Brercner, 
why do you not go into your pulpit and preach that science?’ 
He replied: ‘If I wereto doso I should preach to empty seats. 
It would be the ruinof mychuroh.’ ‘Then,’ sdid I, ‘you are 
as big a fraud as any time-serving preacher, and I now be- 
lieve you are all frauds. I gave you credit for ignorant hon- 
esty, but I find you all alike—all trying to hide, or afraid to 
speak the truth. A sorry pass has this Christian country 
come to, paying 40,000 ministers to lie to it from Sunday to 
Sunday, to hide from them the truth that has been given 
them to promulgate.’ ”’ 


Reporter.—‘‘ It seems you took 2 good deal of pains to draw 
Mr. BEECHER out.’”’ 


Mrs. Woodhull.—“*T did. I thought him a man who would 
dare a good deal for the truth, and that, having lived the life 
he had, and entertaining the private convictions he did, I 
could perhaps persuade him that it was his true policy to come 
out and openly avow his principals, and be a thorough con- 
sistent radical, and thus justify his life in some measure, if 
not wholly, to the public.”’ 

Reporter.—** Was Mr BEECHER aware that you knew of his 
relations to Mrs. TILTON ?”’ 


Mrs Woodludl.—* Of course he was. It was because that 
I knew of thein that he first consentedtomeet me. Heoould 
never receive me until he knew that I was aware of the real 
character he wore under the nack of his reputation. Is it 
not remarkable how a little knowledge of this sort brings 
down the mest top-lofty from the stilts on which they lift 
themselves abaye the common level.”’ 

Reporter.—** Do you still regard Mr. BrEecHER as a moral 
coward ?”’ 

Mra. Woodhull.—“*T have found him destitute of mora! 
courage enough to meet this tremeudous demand upon him. 
In minor things, Lkmnow that he has manifested courage. He 
could not be induced to take the bold step I demanded of him, 
simply for the sake of truth andrighteousness. I did not en- 
tirely despair of him until about a yearago. [was then con- 
templating my Steinway Hall speech on Social Freedom, and 
prepared it in the hope of being able to persuade Mr. 
BEECHER to presidg for me, and thus make a way for himself 
into a consistent life on the radical platform. I made my 
speech as soft as I conscientiously could. I toned it down in 
order that it might not frighten him. When it was in type, 
I went to his study and gave him a copy and asked him to 
read it carefully and give me his candid opinion concerning 
it. Meantime, I had told Mr. Triton and Mr. Mov.ten that 
[ was going to ask Mr. BEECHER to preside, and they agreed 
to press the matter with him. I explained to them that the 
only safety he had was in coming out as soon as possible an 
alvocate of social freedom, and thus palliate, if he could not 
completely justify, his practices by founding them at least on 
principle. I told them that this introduction of me would 
bridge the way. Both the gentlemen agreed with me in this 
view, and I was for atime almost sure that my desire would 
be accomplished. <A few days before the lecture, I sent anote 
to Mr. Buxcurr asking him to preside forme. This alarmed 
him.+ H®Went with it to Messrs. TILTON and MovLtTon ask- 
ing edvice. They gave it in the affirmative, telling him they 
considered it eminently fitt¥hg that he should pursuo the 
course indicated by me as his only safety; but it was not ureed 
it in such a way as to indicate that they had known the re- 
quest was to have been made. Matters remained undecided 
until the the day of the lecture, when I went over agnin to 
press Mr. Bercurr toa decision. I had then a long private 
interview with him, urging all the arguments I could to in- 
duce him to consent. He said he agreed perfectly with what 
I was to say, but that he could not stand on the platform of 
Steinway Hall and introduce me. He said, ‘I should sink 
through the floor. I am amoral coward on this subject, and 
I know it, and Lam not fit to stand by you, who go thtre to 
speak what you know to be the truth; I should stand there a 
living lie.” He got uponthe sofa on his knees beside me, and 
taking my face between his hands, while the tears streamed 
down his cheeks, begged me to let him off. Becoming thor- 
oughly disgusted with what seemed to me pusilanimity, I 
left the rgom under the control of a feeling of ooutempt for 
the man, and reported to my friends what he had said. » They 
then took me again with them and endeavored to persuade 
him. Mr. TriTon said to him: ‘Mr. Brexcier, some day 
you have got to fall; go and introduce this women and win 
the radicals of the county, and it will break your fall.’ ‘Do 
you think,’ said Brecurr, ‘that this thing will come out to 
the world?’ Mr. Triton replied: ‘Nothing is more certain 
in earth or heaven, Mr. BEECHER; and this may be your last 
chance to save yourself from complete ruin.’ 

‘“‘Mr. BEECHER replied: ‘I can never endure such a terror. 
Oh! if it must come, let me know of it twenty-four hours in 
advance, that I may take my ownlife. I cannot, eannot face 
this thing!’ 

“Thoroughly out of all patience, I turned on my heel and 
said: ‘Mr. BeecneERr, if I am compelled to go upon that plat- 
form alone, I shall begin by telling the audience why I am 
alone, and why you are not with me,’ and I again left the 
room. lafterward learned that Mr. BEecHer, frightened at 
what I had said, promised, before parting with Mr. Triton, 
that he would preside if he could bring his courage up to the 
terrible ordeal. 

‘It was four minutes of the time for me to go forward to 
the platform at Steinway Hall when Mr. TruTon and Mr. 
MOULTON came intothe ante-room asking fer Mr. BeEecHer. 
When I told them he had not come they expressed saatonish- 





|ment. 1 told them I should faithfully keep my word, let the 


consequences be what they might. At that moment word 
was sent me that there was an organized attempt to break up 
the meeting, and that threats were being made against my 
life if I dared to speak what it was understood I intended to 
speak. Mr. Triton then insisted on going on the platform 
with me and presiding, to which I finally agreed, and that I 
should not at that time mention Mr. Brrcurr. I shall 
never forget the brave words he uttered in introducing me. 
They had a magic influence on the audience, and drew thse 
sting of those who intended to harm me. However much 
Mr. TILTON may have since regretted his course recarding 
me, and whatever he may say about it, I shall always admire 
the moral courage that enabled him to stand with me on that 
platform, ard face that, in part, defiant audience. It is hard 
to bear the criticisms of vulgar minds, who can see in social 
freedom nothing but licentionsness and debauchery, and the 
inevitable misrepresentation of the entire press, which is as 
perfectly subsidized acainst reason and common sense, when 
social subjects are discussed, asis the religious press when any 
other science is discussed which is supposed to militate against 
the Bible as the direct word of God to man. The editors are 
equally bigots, or else as dishonest as the clergy. The night- 
mare of a public opinion, which they are still professionally 
engaged in making, enslaves and condemns them both.” 

Mrs. Woopnv.Lu concluded by saying that since her Stet 
way Hall speech she had surrendered all hope of easing the 
fall of Mr. BrecHer, that she had not attempted to see him, 
and had not in fact seen him. She only added one other fact, 
which was, that Mr. Bercnrr endeavored to induce Mr. 
Triton to withdraw from his membership in Plymouth 
Church, to leave him, Mr. Brrecuer, free from the embar- 
rassment of his presence there; and that Mr. TrrTow had in- 
dignantly rejected the proposition, determined to hold the 
position with a view to such contingencies as might subse- 
quently occur. 


So much for the interviewing which was to have been pub- 
lished some months ago; but whenit failed or was suppresed, 
T was still so far undecided that I took no steps in the matter, 
and had no definite plan for the future in respeot to if, until 
the events as I have recited then, which occurred at Boston. 
Since then I have not doubted that I must make up my mind 
definitely to act aggressarily in this matter, and to use the 
facts in my knowledge to compel a more wide-spread discus- 
sion of the social question. I take the step deliberately, asan 
agitator and social revolutionist, which is my profession. I 
commit no breach of confidence, as no confidences have been 
made to me, except as Thave compelled them, with a full 
knowledge that I was endeavoring to induce or to force the 
parties to come to the front along with me in the announce- 
ment and advocacy of the principles of social revolution. 
Messrs. BEECHER and TrLTon, and other half-way reformers, 
are to me like the border States in the great rebellion. They 
are liable to fall, with the weight of their influence, on 
either side in the contest, and I hold it to be legitimate 
generalship to compel them to declare on the side of truth and 
progress. 

My position is justly analagous with that of warfare. The 
public, Mr.. Brrcn Er included, would gladly crueh me if they 
conld—will do so if they can—to prevent me from forcing on 
them considerations of the ntmost importance. My mission 
is, on the other hand, to utter the unpopular truth, and make 
it efficient by whatsoever legitimate means; and mean§ are 
legitimate as a war measure, which would he hiehly reprehen- 
sible in a state of peace. I believe, as the law of peace, *n the 
right of privacy, in the sanctity of individual relations. It is 
nobody’s business but their own, in the absolute view, what 
Mr. BrecuEr and Mrs. Triron have done, or mav choose at 
Lany time to do, as between themselves. And the world needs, 
too, to be taught just that lesson. Iam the champion of that 
very right of privacy and of individual sovereignty. But, that 
is only one side of the case. I need, and the world needs, Mr. 
BEEFCHER’s powerful championship of this very right. The 
world is on the very crisis of its final fight for liberty. The 
victory may fall on the wrong side, and his own liberty and 
mine, and the world’s, be again crushed out, or repressed for 
another century for the want of fidelity in him to the new 
truth. It is not, therefore, Mr. Bercurr as the individual 
that I pursue; but Mr. Beecurr ap the ropresentative man: 
Mr. BE®CHER as a power in the world; and’Mr. BEreaAre as 
my auxiliary in a great war for freedom, or Mr. BeEecnEeR as 
a violent enemy and a powerful hindrance to all that I am 
bent on accomplishing. 

To Mr. Bercner, as the individual citizen, I tender, there- 
fore, my humble apology, meaning and deeply feeling what I 
say, for this or any interference on my part, with his private 
conduct. L[holdthat Mr. Triton himself, that Mrs. Bercner 
herself, have no more right to inquire, or to know or to spy 
over, with a view to knowing, what has transpired between 
Mr. BrecuHer and Mrs. TILTON than they have to know what 
I ate for breakfast, or where I shall spend my next evening; 
and that Mr. BercueRr’s congregation and the public at large 
have just as little right to know or to inquire. I hold that 
the so-called morality of society isa complicated mass of sbeer 
impertinence and a scandal onthe civilization of this advansedt 
century, that the system of social espionage under which wo 
live is damnable, and that the very first axiom of a true 
morality, is for the people tu mind their own busines and 
learn to respect, religiously, the social freedom and the sacred 
social privacy of all others; but it was the paradox of Christ, 
that asthe Prince of Peace, be still brought on earth, not 
peace but a sword. It is the paradox of life that, in order to 
have peace, we must first have war; and it is the paradox of 
my position that, believing in the right of privacy and in the 
perfect right of Mr. BEECHER socially, morally and divinely 


» to have sought the’embraces of Mrs. TILTON, or of any other 


woman or women whom he loved andwvho loved him, and be- 
ing a promulgator and a public champion of those very rights, 
I still invade the most secret and sacred affairs of his life, and 
drag them to the light and expose him tothe opprobrium and 
vilification of the public. I do again, and with deep sincerity, 
ask his forgiveness. But the case ia exoept ional, and what [ 
do I do fora great purpose. The social world isin the very 





agony of its new birth, or, to resume the warlike simida, 
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the leaders of progress are in the very act of storming 
the last fortress of bigotry and error. Somebody must 
be hurled forward into. the gap. I have the power, I 
think, to compel Mr. Brereser to go forward and to do 
the duty for humanity from which he shrinks; and I 
should, myself, be false to the truth if I were to shrink 
from compelling him. Whether he sinks or swims in the 
fiery trial, the agitation by which truth is evolved will have 
boen promoted. And I believe that he will not only survive, 
but that when forced to the encounter he will rise to the full 
height of the great enterprise, and willastound and convinoe 
the world of the new gospel of fygedom, by the depth of his 
experiences and the force of his argument. 

The world, it seems, will never learn not to crucify its 
Christs, and not to compel the retractation of its Galileos. 
Mr. Beecuer has lacked the courage to be a martyr, but, like 
Galileo, while retracting, or concealing and evading, he has 
known in his heart that the world still moves ; and I venture to 
prophesy, as I have indeed full faith, that he and the other 
parties to this social drama will yet live to be overwhelmed 
with gratitude to me for having compelled them to this pub- 
licity. The age is pregnant with great events, and this may be 
the very one which shall be, as it were, the crack of doom to 
our old and worn out, and false and hypocritical social insti- 
tutions. When the few first waves of public indignation 
shall have broken over him, when the nine days’ wonder and 
the astonished clamor of Mrs. Grundy shall have done their 
worst, and when the pious ejaculations of the sanctimonious 
shall have been expended, and he finds that he stilllives, and 
that there are brave souls who stand By him, he will, I be- 
lieve, rise in his power and utter the whole truth. T believe 
leee clearly and prophetically for him in the future a work 
2 hundred times greater than all he has accomplished in the 
pust. Il believe,as I have said, a wise Providence, or, as I 
term it, aud believe it to be, the conscious aud well calculated 
interference of the spirit world, has forecast and prepared 
these very events as a part of the drama of this great social 
revolution. Of allthe centres of influence on the great broad 
planet, the festiny that shapes our ends, bent on breaking 
up an old civilization and ushering in a new one, could Lave 
found mo such spot for its vantage ground as Plymouth 
Church, po such man for the hero of the plot as its reverend 
pastor, and, it may be, nosuch heroine as the gentle cultured, 
aud, perhaps, hereafter to be ssinted wife of Plymouth 
Church’s most distinguished layman. Indeed I think that 
Mis. TrLron has had, at least at times, a clearer intuition 
guiding her, a better sense of right, and more courage than 
her reverend lover; for, on one oceasion, Mr. 'TILTON told me 
that he took home to her one of my threatening notices, and 
told her that that meant her and Mr. BegecweEr, and that the 
exposure must and would come; and he added tliat she 
culmly replied: “I am prepared for it. If the new social 
gospel must have its martyrs, and if I must be one of them, 
J] am prepared for it.”’ 

Inconclusion, let us again consider, for a moment, the 
right and the wrong of this whale transaction. Let us see 
whether the wrong is not on the side where the public puts 
the right, and the right on the side where the public puts the 
wrong. ‘The immense physical potency of Mr. BrscuEer, 
and the indomitable urgency of his great nature for the inti- 
macy and the embraces of the noble and cultured women 
about him, instead of being a bad thing as the world thinks, 
or thinks that it thinks, or professes to think that it thinks, 
is one of the noblest and grandest of the endowments of this 
truly great and representative man. The amative impulse is 
the physiological basis of character. It is this which ema- 
nates zest ahd magnetic power to his whole audience 
through the organism of the great preacher. Plymouth 
Church has lived and fed, and the healthy vigor of public 
opinion for the last quarter of a century has been augmented 
and strengthened from the physical amativeness of HENry 

Warp Beecurr. The scientific world know the physiologi- 
eal facts of this nature, but they have waited for a weak 
woman to have the moral courage to tell the world such 
truths. Passional starvation, enforced on such a nature, so 
richly endowed, by the ignorance and prejudice of the past, 
is a horrid cruelty. The bigoted public, to which the great 
preacher ministered, while literally eating and drinking of 
his flesh and blood, condemned him, in their ignorance, to 


has had, in the past, and will ever have, the need for, and 
the right to, the loving manifestations of many women, and 
when the public graduates out of the ignorance and preju- 
dice of its childhood, it will recognize this necessity and its 
own past injustice. Mr. Beecmer’s grand and amative na- 
ture is not, then, the bad element in the whole matter, but 
intrinsically a good thing, and one of God’s best gifts to the 
world. 

So again, the tender, loving, womanly concessiveness of 
Mrs. Truron, her susceptibility to the charm of the great 
preacher’s magnetism, her love of loving and of being loved, 
none of these were the bad thing which the world thinks 
thern, or thinks that it thinks them, or professes to think 
that it thinks them to be. On the contrary they are all of 
them the best thing—the best and most beautiful of things, 
the loveliest and-most divine of things which belong to the 
patrimony of mankind. 


So again, it was not the coming together of these two 
loving natures in the most intimate embrace, nor was it that 
nature blessed that embrace with the natural fruits of love 
which wus the bad clement in this whole transaction. They, 
on the contrary, were good elements, beautiful and divine 
elements, and among God’s best things for man. 

The evil and the whole evil in this whole matter, then, lies 
elsewhere. It lies in a false and artificial Or manufactured opin- 
ion, in respect to this very question of what is good or what is 


the right to prohibit, to prescribe and regulate, or in any 
manner to interfere with the private love manifestions of its 
members, any more than it has to prescribe their food and 
their drink. It lies in the belief consequent upon this, that 
lovers own their lovers, husbands their wives and wives their 
husbands, and that they have the right to complain of, to 
spy over, and to interfere, even to the extent of murder, 
with every other or outside manifestation of love. It lies in 
the compulsory hypocrisy and systematic falsehood which is thus 
enforced and inwrought into the very structure of society, 
and in the consequent and wide-spread injury to the whole 
community. 

Mr. Berecuer knows all this, and if by my act he is com- 
pelled to tell the world that he knows it, and to force them 
to the conviction that it is all true, he may well thank God 
that I live, and that circumstances have concurred to eman- 
cipate him, despite of himself, from his terrible thralldom, 
and to emancipate, through him, in the future, millions of 
others. 

Still in conclusion, let me add, thatin my view, and in 
the view of others who think with me, and of all, as 1 be- 
lieve, who think rightly on the subject, Mr. BrrcuERr is to- 
day, and after all that I have felt called upon to reveal of his 
life, as good, as pure and as noble a man as he ever was in 
the past, or as the world has held him to be, and that Mrs. 
TixTon is still the pure, charming, cultured woman. It is, 
then, the“public opinion that is wrong, and not the individ- 
uals, who must, nevertheless, for a time suffer its persecu- 
tion. 

Mrs. Isapetta Besecuer Hooxer has, from the time 
that I met her in Washington, stood my fast friend, 
and given me manifold proofs of her esteem, knowing, as 
she did, both my radical opinions and my free life. I have 
been told, not by her, but upon whatl believe to be per- 
fectly good authority, that she has for months, perhaps for 
years past, known the life of her brother, and urged on him to 
announce publicly his radical convictions, and assured him 
that if he would do so she, at least, would stand by him. 1 
know, too, by intimate intercourse, the opinions, and, toa 
great extent, the lives of nearly allthe leading reformatory 
wen and women in the land; and I know that Mr. BrecuEr, 
passing through this crucial ordeal, retrieving himself and 
standing upon the most radical platform, need not stand 
alone for an hour, but that an army of glorious and emanci- 
pated spirits will gather spontaneously and instantaneously 
around him, and that the new social republic will have been 
for ever established. Vicrorra C. WoopxsULt. 





I publish the following letter, not to attempt to justify 
the exposure given above, but to show that I am not alone 
in the belief that benefit will accrue to the world from it. 
It may have been Mr. Parker who moved me to the utter- 
ances made at Boston. I have no doubt it was he, since I 
have been sg informed both by himself and, his friends. 1 
desire it to be distinctly understood, however, that I do not 
wish to shoulder any of the responsibility on the spirit world 
for what I have done, although I know I shall have its sup- 
port in whatever way I may need it in carrying forward this 
system of social warfare. The public will ere long learn 
that if it attempt to stop the social revolution which is im- 
pending it has more than one weak woman to contend against. 

7. i We 





14 Rinacouip Sr. Provipencs, R. I. } 
September 16, 1872. ) 
My Dear Vicronia: : 

My husband and myself called on Friday evening, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Colonel Pope, of Harrison street, on Mrs. J. 
H. Conant, and found her at home; Dr. Pyke was with her. 
He, the doctor, entered into conversation with me concern- 
ing your attack upon Beccher, as he termed it, which I de- 
fended, whereupon Theodore Parker controlled Mrs. Conant, 
and spoke in substance as follows: 

‘When Henry Ward Beecher, knowing spiritualism to be 
true, stood in his own pulpit and denounced it as ‘one of 
the most dangerous humbugs of the day,’ the spirit world 
felt that it had pleaded and borne with him long enough, and 
that they would unmask and show him to the world a hypo- 
crite as he is. This it bas done, and it mattered little whe- 
ther Mrs. Conant, Victoria Woodhull or Laura Cuppy Smith 
was the instrument used. The spirit world has not yet com- 
pleted its work. Other canting hypocrites remain to be pro- 
claimed to the public in their true colors, and the Scripture 
shail be verified, ‘There is nothing secret that shall not be 
made known, nothing hidden that shall not be revealed.’ If 
I could have divested my medium of the influence of persons 
in the form I should have proclaimed this through her lips on 
the platform of John A. Andrews’ hall on Wednesday after- 
ternoon.” 

] think I have given you Theodore Parker's words ver- 
butim. 

The same. evening I was conversing with EB. Beck- 
with, a prominent lawyer of Boston, who remarked that 
there seemed to him to be a retribution following the 
Beechers, and that you could use in your own behalf the 
same argument in vindication of your exposure of Beecher 
that Mrs. Stowe and her family bad used in her defence 
with regard to the Byron affair, with this addition, that you 
had not accused the living, who could defend themselves, 
of half so base a crime as she laid to the charge of the poet 
and asister woman, the dead whocoukl not reply. I thought 
the suggestion too good to be lost, shall use it myself freely; 
apa send it to you. 





evil in such matters. It lies in the belief that society has, 
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From the lowest of material forms up to and including 
the organization of society there are balances in all depart- 
ments of nature which must be maintained to secure the gen- 
eral safety. When steam is generated above a certain point 
the safety-valve must permit its escape, else that which con- 
fines the steam will be rent in pieces to the damage of all 
within its range. When certain kinds of crime run high 
society becomes endangered from their concealment; and it is 
the same when the moral sense of the community is out- 
raged by the practices of any considerable number of its so- 
called most respectable citizens, occupying positions of hon- 
or and trust. Cesspools of filth and corruption, whether 
they be in the political, financial or social sphere, are danger- 
ous only when too closely concealed, which concealment 
permits them to pursue with impunity their demoralizing 
processes. And the practice of society, when these pools 
are material, political or financial, is the true one; but when 
the social sphere is involved the same practice is not so re- 
garded. 

If a person find and expose a gathering of material filth, in- 
sidiously distilling its noxious miasms into the atmosphere 
for society to inhale, and thereby contract terrible diseases, he 
is considered a public benefactor, and the agents of society at 
once lay hold and remove the poisonous stufL And the 
same thing is true when the cause is in the financial or po- 
litical arena. But when the social arena is involved, when 
any body presumes to uncover the stench-generating pools 
of filth, debauchery and rottenness in which so many of the 
most respectable male citizens wallow and riot, society stands 
back horrified, and denounces the presuming individual as the 
incarnation of diabolism ; and as especially damned, if it bea 
woman. Nevertheless, put a woman on trial for anything— 
let her even so much as go before the courts to obtain pecu- 
niary justice—it is considered as a legitimate part of the de- 
fense to make the most searching inquiry into her sexual 
morality, and the decision generaily turns upon the proof 
aivanced in this regard. 

How is it with regard to men ? Who thinks of attacking 
them in regard to their sexual morality? If a man be ar- 
raigned as a thief, forger, traitor or murderer, who thinks 
of attempting to prejudice his case by proving him lecherous? 
A man being even the President of the Urited States, 
governor of a State, pastor of the most popular church, pres- 
ident of the most reliable bank, or of the grandest railroad 
corporation, may constantly practice all the debaucheries 
known to sensualism—many of which are so vicious, brutal 
and degrading as to be almost beyond belief—and he, by vir- 
tue of his sex, stands protected and respected, so much so 
that even the other sex cry shame on the exposer when the 
rottenness is laid bare; and the newspapers pretend not to 
Know that anything detrimental to public morality has tran- 
spired. But let a woman even so much as protect herself 
from starvation by her sexuality, lacking the sanction of the 
law, and every body in unison cries out, ‘‘ Down with the 
vile thing;” and every newspaper makes it its special busi- 
ness'to herald her shame, in their eagerness utterly forgetting 
that there was a man in the scrape. A jury is applauded for 
finding a verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty” in the case of a McFar- 
land, but in that of a Fair, it is denounced in the most ap- 
proved style of manly judgment. Now all this is not only 
the personification of injustice, ungenerousness and ungal- 
lantry, but it is deplorable, detestable and damnable. By it 
men seek to hide their own rottenness, covering woman with 
their filth and slime, crying out, ** Behold her degeneracy ! 
What a contrast between it and our immaeulate selves!” 
And all this simply because man is the law making and ex- 
ecuting power. 

The editor of a leading daily must not be permitted to 
revel and riot with women, and, returning to his sanctum, 
write pattern articles on morality, while his recent compan- 
ions are being ‘‘ pulled” by the police asa preliminary to the 
levy of an already determined so-called fine, which of course 
is not black-mail. Police Commissioners must no longer 
purchase houses for and maintain harems in one part of the 
city while they write orders to suppress the same institutions, 
maintained elsewhere by their political opponents. 

There is but one way by which this one-sided business can 
be rectified. The tables that have so long been completely 
subsidized in favor of immunity for men must be turned 
upon them. The engines they have used to enslave and de- 
grade women must be made the heralds of their own crimes 
and shame. We are aware that it.is no light matter to essay 
to be pioneers in any reform, and especially do we feel that, 
we have not only a hard, but for a time a thankless, task in 
attempting to place Woman on an equality with man in the 
vindication of their rights and the redress of their 
wrongs. 

To initiate this movement we propose to take leading per- 
sonages from each of the several pursuits of life and lay be- 
fore the world a record of their private careers, so that it 
may no longer appear that their victims are the only fright 
ful examples of immorality. Just concealed beneath the 
elastic surface of society, which is even now liable to be 
disrupted, are the seething, surging whirlpools of corruption 
which fester and rot, vitiating the entire social atmosphere 
by their vile‘exhalations. In all of these some man of no- 
toriety is involved. We propose that they shall be made to 
stand before the world beside the women with whom they 
have heretofore reveled behind the screen of manly immu. 





Laura Curry Sm'ru. 
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It is well known that we were ignomjniously expelled from 
that immaculate hotel, the Gilsey, because, forsooth, we 
hold social theories and have the courage to advocate them, 


that do not quite suit the hypocritical, pharisaical pretenders | t 


to a virtue they do not possess, and because we publish a 
paper to advocate advanced ideas of reform, in which we 
have presumed to speak denunciatory of the present system 
of marriage, which, as administered, is simply slavery for 
women and license for men. We have also, which may not 
be so generally known, been denied admission to almost all 
the other first-class hotels of the city for the same reason. 

Now it may be all very meek and nice to preach the doc- 
trine of the continuous reception of indignities, receiving 
_ them first upon one cheek and then upon the other, but we 
propose to practice the diviner doctrine of justice, and show 
what class of mon it is who support these hotels which shut 
their doors against women simply because they assume to 
. think-and act ‘for themselves, and not because of their im- 
moral practices. 

Hotels have virtually adopted the motto—‘ Best of ac- 
commoc<lation for the worst of men, the best women not ad- 
mitted; if, however, they are accompanied by any of the 
aforesaid men, no questions asked.” 

And to begin, we will introduce 


MR. L. C. CHALLIS. 


This man, ' some time since, had a suit with the Pacific 
Mall Company tn which his character was attacked, but in 
which he came, off victorious. It has been his wont since to 
point to his snowy shirt-front and say: “I came out with a 
reputation as spotless as this linen.’’ O, immaculate Challis! 
had you been treated after the manner of women;- had it 
been the oustom to assail men in the courts as women are as- 
sailed, where would your immaculate highness have found 
yourself{? We know a lady—we have her name, and can com- 
mand her affidavit at any moment—who attended incog the 
French ball at the Academy of Musio, at which, says that 
high-toned sheet that prates of ‘‘ magnificent hussies,’’ “were 
threes thousand of the best men and four thousand of the 
worst women’’ in our city. Let us see in what measure the 
best men are better than the worst women. We will give 
our informant’s account in her own language: ‘I had never 
been to one of these places, and for many reasons was desir- 
ous of secing the modus operandi. My sister and myself 
went closely dominoed. We had a box. After a while I 
saw Mr. Challis and a gentleman with him whom I will call 
Smith, though his real name is one of the oldest and best in 
theannals of New York society. We made ourselves known 
to them and they joined us, accompanied by two young girls 
not more than fifteen or sixteen years of age. These girls 
had come on fresh from school in Baltimore, and in the best 
society of New York had fallen in with these middle-aged 
roues, and had in their innocence been led by them in the 
ways that lead toruin. Wine was calied for, and while the 
men drank but little, these young girls were plied with it, 
until I remonstrated and begged them not to drink any more. 
My effort to influence them was met with an insulting request 
from the men to let them alone. You may be.sure I followed 
these girls up, and got the history of their connection with 
these men. They were seduced by them. Two other young 
girls, friends of theirs, were invited on from Baltimore to 
visit in this best society. They were taken to the house ofa 
woman we will call Molly, a-first-class house of prostitution, 

hen they were robbed of their innocence, each of these scoun- 

ts, Challis and ‘‘ Smith,” taking one to himself. And this 
scoundrel Challis, to prove that he had seduced a maiden, car- 
ried for days on his finger, exhibiting in triumph, the red trophy 
of her virginity. After a few days these Lotharios exchanged 
bedsand companions, and when weary of this they brought 
their friends, to the number of one hundred and ovoar, to de- 
bauch these young girls—mere children. 


Still further: every word here written can be proven. Re- 
member this was commenoed in that Academy of Music 
which varlous city papers berated because Miss Claflin was 
allowed to speak init. Noristhis all. The very next box to 


the one in which we sat was used by two men at once for the, 


purpose of debauching debauched women; and the trustees 
of the Academy know this. The son of one of them was a 
witness to one of these scenes of lechery; nevertheless, the 
manager now refuses to lease it for the performance of “‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’’ because Miss Claflin, in connection 
with it, is to maké her debut as Portia. 

We have not told the half here that we might; but there is 
sufficient to show the world that when women are debauched 
their must be two parti; s to the debauchery; and we would 
ask why they should not both be held up equally to the scorn 
of the world Instead of being called the *‘ worst women and 
beat men.” Mr. Challis made his fortune by proving on the 
late trial that he wasa man of good mural character. The 
children he has seduced and debauched have now no way 
open before them than the prostitute’s road to hell. 
way is open for him into the very heart of good society; the 
way for them is the wag of the pariah, out into the wilder- 
ness of ein and shame. 

Such is the real character of men high in social and finan- 
cial site. But what of their victims? Suppose in this trial 
some ‘‘ woman of the town” with whom thia Challis was fa- 
miliar had been introduced as a witness against him, would | 
her evidence have been received? Nota bit of it. It would 
have been impeached as unworthy of belief because of her im- 

moral practices. But Mr. Challis is of the opposite sex 
upon whom sexual debauchery produces no demor alizing ~~ 
fluences. His oath rendered him immaculate; hers would have 
added to ber degradation the inference of perjury. And this 
is the justice that is meted out to women, this case being 
the rule and not the exception. 

We hold that there ean be no service cf equal magnitude 
renderod women beside that of unmasking the sham moral- 
ity with which men override them, And there is no other 


The 


way in which it can be done buf in taking actual examples 
and holding them up for public inspection. And this we 
propose to do until there is oither a leveling up or down in 

e widely yr we standard of morals for the different 
sexes, which aré now maintained by the Man Power. 
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MR. BOUTWELL AS A WALL-STREET S8PEOULATOR. 








If any one doubt the peculiar capacity of Mr. Boutwell to 
fill the position of Secretary of the Treasury, he must cer- 
tainly be in utter ignorance of his late successful raid into 
the money centre of the country. This raid, made in his 
nanfe and publicly, is not, we shrewedly suspect, the first 
essay of the distinguished financier, though the exigencies of 
the case demanded such steps as could not very well be 
taken sub rosa, as previous ones had been. We have the 
best reasons for believing, which will be given if necessary, 
that Mr. Boutwell has continually played into the hands of 
the government clique bankers, and shared the profits re- 
sulting therefrom. Not only this, but the people’s money 
has been the basis of the speculations. At this time, how- 
ever, there was a double contingency to be met; the clique 
in Wall street wereina “fix” and needed relief ; the ad- 
ministration was in a fix in Pennsylvaniaand needed relief— 
such asa few hundred thausand alone would give. The ex- 
istence of the first opened the way to the solution of the 
last. The opportunity was too evident to be missed. It 
was taken advantage of and both exigencies relleved. The 
government clique sold gold at a high price, and bought 
Stock with the proceeds at a low price, realizing profits of 
millions, which being divided with the administration for 
having given the ‘‘ point,” furnished the necessary funds to 
make the election in Pennsylvania favorable beyond ques- 
tion. Everybody can see the results; but few realize the 
real character of the means employed to produce them. 

Let us give a resume p Pacem of the facts that made such 
an operation possible. e latter part of September brought 
about in¢reasing ‘‘tightness” in the money market, and a 
consequent tendency to lower prices for speculative stocks, 
and the possibility for the clique in gold to advance its price. 
Now, whether or no this was wholly to be attributed to the 
operations of cliques, or whether they merely took advantage 
of circumstances favorable to such a state of things, has not, in 
our opinion, any thing to do with the merits of the question 
at issue, sinceif it were the duty of Mr. Boutwell to step in 
and spoil the game at which they played, why was it not 
also his duty to have stepped in and spoiled the game of the 
coal speculators, who up acorner in that commodity 
when the poor of New "York could less afford to pay fifteen 
instead of six dollars per ton for it to keep from freezing, 
than could the Bullcliquein Wall street twenty instead of 
six per cent. interest for money to carry ont their schemes. In 
the one case it was coal speculators conniving against the 
poor people, while in the other it was two equally able and 
competent cliques in Wall street conniving against each 
cther. With the former, Mr. Boutwell did not feel called 
upon to interfere; but with the latter, he did so in such 
haste as not to stand upon the manner of doing it, but did it 
at once. 

The condition of the money aud stock market above re- 
fered to, Mr. Boutwell knew as well before his extra sale of 
gold and purchase of bonds as after. Nevertheless, he ad- 
vertised his monthly programme as usual, saying nothing 
about any extra action. The cliques in Wall street, accept- 
ing the advertised frogramme as that which would be car- 
ried out, pushed forward their schemes. Friday, the 4th 
instant, found gold at fifteen with the prospect of being still 
higher, and stocks at the lowest price of the season with the 
prospect of being still lower. On Saturday, everybody was 
astonished to see the houses of the government pets—Henry 
Clews & Co, and Jay Cooke & Co., heavy sellers of gold and 
buyers of stocks. It was at once surmised that there was 
some government action at the bottom of this, and the shrewd- 
est observers of this action ‘‘ stood from under.” But those 
who are not given to a quick solution of movements, appar- 
ently at cross-purposes with general tendencies, never sus- 
pected the real meaning of this one of Clews & Cooke un- 
til the appearance in the Monday morning’s papers, on the 
eve of the October elections, of Mr. Boutwell’s advertise- 
ment of the extra sale of $5,000,000 gold and a correspond- 
ing purchase of as many bonds. 

It was then easy to be understood why the firms referred to 
had sold gold and bought stocks. They knew on Saturday 
morning that Mr. Boutwell was coming into Wall street with 
$10,000,000 ; and upon this knowledge which all others 
lacked, they made thelr heavy sales and purchases with the 
certainty of immense profits. 

Now, even admitting that it was either Mr. Boutwell’s right 
or duty thus to interfere in Wall street matters, what right or 
, duty had he to give to these two houses such previous infor- 
mation as to make it possible for them alone of all the rAst 
of the ‘street ” to take advantage of it? If this was not a 
personal interference in favor of particular persons, we should 
like to see something that appropriately could be so demon- 
‘strated. Why did not Mr. Boutwell on Saturday morning 
| publish his intentions tn the papers as he did on Monday, so 
that everybody, as well as Mr. Clews and Cooke, could have 
acted upon it? There is but one solution to this question- 
able practice, and this is that Mr. Boutwell wanted these 
persons to have the adyantage they had at the expense of 
others in Wall street. Of course we cannot state positively 








that Mr, Boutwell or the administration shared the profits 


made ble by this pre-information, but we believe it will 
some day come out that a part of the money thus made was 
used in Pennsylvania to carry the election. And, further, 
we believe that it will some day come out that the Tammany 
frauds are as nothing compared with the Washington 
frauds under the present adminstration ; and still further, 
that the real causes which drove such men as Sumner, 
Schurz and Trumbull from the support of the administra- 
tion party was the knowledge of its damnable frauds, which, 
though condemning, they have not had the courage to ex- 
pose, > 

But witness the effect of this movement upon the treasury 
of the people’s money. It is at least to be presumed when 
Mr. Boutwell sells gold that ke ought to get the best possible 
price for it, so as to realize the largest amount for the people; 
and when he purchases bonds that he ought to doso at the 
lowest possible prices, so as to save the people’s money. In 
this case, however, he took special pains to do the very op- 
posite—to sell the people’s gold at the very lowest possible 
price, and to pay the very highest price for the redemption 
of their outstanding indebtedness, in the method pursued, 
losing to the people not less than $200,000. Is not this cap- 
ital financering for the people ’ Almost equal to a syndicate 
for the fortunate bankers through whom it wasdone. In- 
stead of getting 115 for the people’s gold, which he could 
have done, he realized less than 118; and instead of buying 
the bonds as he might have done for 111, he paid nearly 118. 
This has been the policy of Mr. Boutwell from the very first 
—to get as little as possible for what the people have to sell, 
and to pay the very highest price for what the people have 
to buy; or, inother words, to take all the money from the 
people it is possible to take, and to give all the money it is 
possible to give to the bankers. If any corporation in ex- 
istence had a financial agent who dared to pursue such a 
policy, it would indict him for robbery. And the plea upon 
which it is done is the most barefaced fraud it 1s possible to 
Imagine—that the government in order to enhance its 
credit must pay extrayagant prices for whatever It pur- 
chases, and sell every thing it has to sell at a less price than 
any person sells the same thing. 


Even this specimen of economy is not all the beauty there 
was developed by this transaction. When the bids for the 
gold and bonds were opened, it was found that the price at 
which the bonds were offered to the government was larger 
than the price bid for the gold; and that if the government 
soll the gold and bought the bonds, it would pay more than 
$5,000,000 in gold for the $5,000,000 in bonds. This put 
Mr. Boutwell and his friends in a fix; not only because it 
would not look well to pay a premium for bonds, but if it 
were not done and the gold was sold, the very condition 
which was made a pretext for the operation wonld be made 
worse by the withdrawal from the market of more than five 
and a half millions of currency, which would increase 
rather than diminish the tightness of money. But Mr. 
Boutwell was equal to the emergency. He assumed the 
price of gold to be 118 and paid 112 15-16 for the bonds, 
while he realized about 112 for the gold, thus actually pay- 
ing a premium in gold to redeem the bonds, in order nomi- 
nally that money might be made easy; but really that a 
-| profitable operation might not be spoiled. In case General 
Grant is re-elected, ts there any doubt that Mr. Boutwell will 
be the candidate of Henry Clews and Jay Cooke for reap- 
pointment as Secretary of the Treasury? That ts the ques 
tion! And there can be no doubt about General Grant's 
re-election, since, if it require some hundred millions to se 
cure it, it Will be forthcoming. The leaders know where and 
how to get it. 
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THE NEXT STEP FOR SUFFRAGE. 








Since the formation of the Equal Rights Party, we have 
received a great many inquiries as to whether we should 
make any further special advocacy of suffrage, or whether 
that would be merged in larger and still more generaiZques- 
tions. 

Whatever other questions we may advocate, we have never 
thought of permitting any opportunity to pass to advance 
the political rights of women. We are not of those who 
believe that one must give over all other reform in order to 
be a consistent advocate of woman suffrage. It would be 
just as consistent for us to deny that Rev. Olympia Brown 
is a consistent woman suffragist because she is a minister of 
the doctrine of Universal Salvation, as it is for Lucy Stone 
to deny that we are consistent advocates of political equality 
for woman, because we claim that she is also entitled to so- 
cial freedom. We protest against all such one-idea move — 
ments. They are what make reform both ridiculous and 
impossible, and, the denunciation, by their advocates, of 
those who labor in larger fields, but who would be co-labor- 
ers in the same field, detestable. 

One of the planks in the platform of the Equal Rights 
Party is the political equality of all persons, the suffrage to 
be limited only by reason of age. Why, then, if we are 
consistent advocates of Equal Rights, are we not consistent 
advocates of woman suffrage, which is included in the 
larger question of equal suffrage for both men and women f 
We do not want merely woman suflrage; we want suffrage 
for all adult persons, and forall disfranchised naturalized 
citizens without property, ag well as for women. We want 
no distinction whatever founded upon sex. We are sick of 


all advocacy which is limited by sex in favor of either sex, 
| We want not only the women of Rhode Jeland to enjoy the 
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right to vote, but all the disfranchised citizens of that State 
to do the same. And any movement which has any less 
general purpose is hot worthy the support of a person who 
belteves in the American doctrine of equality. 

Thus much to show that, in taking a step beyond 
woman rights to the ground of human rights, we have violated 
no principle nor pledge. Now as to the next step to gain 
equal suffrage. 


It will be rememhered that we intended to labor in Con- 
gress, during the entire of last session, to secure the passage of 
a ‘‘ Declaratory Act,” and that such an act was introduced into 
the House of Representatives by Gen. Butler, the intrepid 
supporter of the constitutional right of suffrage to all cit- 
izens. But the act.was no more than introduced-when we 
learned, authoritatively, that the Republican party could 
not afford to pass it on the eve of a presidential election. It 
was, therefore, useless to spend time laboring to accomplish 
something that had already been decided in party caucus 
could not be permitted. It will also be remembered (and it 
is strong presumptive evidence of what we say) that the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Senate made a unanimous report 
on the Stanton-Anthony-Hooker memorial against the juris- 
diction of Congress over the question of suffrage, the same 
person drafting the report who figured largely in the Phila- 
delphia convention, which professed to say that Congress has 
jurisdiction over the citizens rightto vote. That committee 
either made a false report, false to its convictions of consti- 
tutional right, or that convention made a hypocritical plat- 
form to inveigle women into the support of its candidates. 
The Republican party may accept either horn of the dilem- 
ma, since one is equally as damning as the other and can be 
used with equal effect against it. 


The issue that must now be seized, is whether suffrage is 
one of the rights of citizenship, and to do it in such a way as 
to compel a decision by a competent authority, which can 
neither ignore the issue as Congress has done, nor dodge it 
as the Philadelphia Convention did. If it bea citizen’s right 
to vote, and a President beelected by preventing one-half of 
all the citizens of the country from voting at his election, 
and he attempt to perform the functions of the office of 
President, is it not clear that he is attempting to do what he 
he has no right to do? e assume, in harmony with all 
lexicographers, all writers on the theory of government and 
the latest decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that the term citizen describes a person entitled to the 
right to vote for and hold all official positions under the gov- 
ernment to which that person belongs. No other theory was 
ever thought of until it was invented as a matter of necessity 
by Messrs. Bingham and Carpenter to put off the issue of 
woman suffrage. It has accomplished that purpose, but it 
will kill its inventors. 


From these premises we argue that whomsoever shall be 
elected and attempt to perform the functions of President 
will do so illegally ; and whether it be Grant or Greeley, he 
will be brought before the courts, on a writof guo warranto, 
to show cause why he should perform those functions ; and 
unless the courts render a decision reversing the law, as now 
established by the Supreme Court of the United States, he 
cannot be permitted to perform them. 


Lest some may doubt the force of this position, we will 
quote the law as now established by the Supreme court, 
which is the final authority in all questions of constitutional 
law : 

In 19 Howard, 404, we find the following language upon 
this very question of citizenship and its rights, and had it 
been upon a case wherein woman was involved, it no more 
effectually could have established her right to vote : 

‘The words ‘ people of the United States and citizens’ 

¢ synonymous terms, and mean the same thing; they both 
describe the political body, who, according to our republi- 
can institutions, form the sovereignty, and who hold the 
power, and can conduct the government through these rep- 
resentatives. They are what we familiarly call the sovereign 
people, and every Citizen is one of this people and a constit- 
uent member of this sovereignty.” 

And in the same case, 19 Howard, 476: 

‘*For who, it may be asked, isa citizen ? Upon a princi- 
ple of etymology alone, the term citizen, as derived from 
eititas, conveys the idea of connection or identification with 
the state or government, and a participation in its functions. 
But beyond this there is not, it is believed, to be found, in 
the theories of writers on government, or in any actual ex- 
periment heretofore made, any exposition of the term citizen 
which has not been understood as confirming the actual pos- 
session and enjoyment, or the perfect right of* acquisition 
and enjoyment of an entire equality of privileges, civil and 
political.” 

Could stronger words be framed into stronger sentences to 
support our position ? And the force and meaning of them 
have got to be ignored before the next President can perform 
the functions of his office. We have the opinions of six of 
the best constitutional lawyers in the country, and they all 
agree, if the President be permitted to perform the duties of 
that office after having been summoned as tndicated, it will 
be as much the usurpation of power as it would be were 
General Grant, by force, to be continued as President, after 
the 4th of March, Mr. Greeley having received the vote of 
the Electoral College. 

If the doctrine of the Supreme Court be law, there is no 
more reason why the President to be elected without the 
votes of women should be considered as legally elected, 
than there could be for contending that he would be legally 
elected if six-tenths of the men were prevented from voting 
at his election; and this time they shall neither ignore 
jor dodge the issue, Therefore, if women are not per- 





mitted to vote for President, they can at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing they have the power to prevent any one 
from serving who shall be elected without their consent. 
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GRANT OR GREELEY—WHICH ? 








In the absence of an electoral ticket of the Equal Rights 
Party, we suppose that most men who would have voted 
for the candidates of that party, will vote for one or the 
other of the parties whom the men standing at the head of 
this article represents. If it were the man merely who {fs to 
be voted for, on account of his personal fitness, it seems to 
us that no person can be at a loss as to whom he should sup- 
port. General Grant is, at heart, favorable to many of the 
reformatory movements; especially is he favorable to the 
cause of woman. He, as well as Mrs. Grant, believes that 
women ought to vote when they want to. Mr. Greeley be- 
lieves that women are good cooks, and that cooks ought not 
to be voters. In a word, Mr. Greeley is utterly opposed to 
any reform in favor of women. This, so far as personality 
is concerned, should secure him the opposition of every wo- 
man who thinks she is as capable of self-government as man; 
and the support of every woman who thinks she was created 
to be ruled by men. 

But it is not a fact that it is Grant or Greeley for whom 
votes are to be cast. It is for the parties which those men 
represent, and this puts an entirely different face upon the 
question as to which should receive the support of reformers. 
That ought to be determined without reference to the can- 
didates, since, whichever will be elected, will be the slave of 
the party which elects him. General Grant acknowledged 
that he could not do what he wanted to do for woman, which 
was what was done for the negro by his urging upon Con- 
gress the legislation in his behalf. Now, the question for 
women to decide in the sypport of these men is, which 
party is the more likely to do them justice. 


Most of the leaders in the woman movement are ad¥ocat- 
ing the election of Grant on account of the reference mate to 
women in the platform of the Republican party. We entirely 
differ from them as to the honesty of that reference. The 
Philadelphia Convention was a very late day for’ the Repub- 
lican party to become conscious of the fact that there had been 
‘loyal women” to whom the representatives of that party 
owed any acknowledment. It was no longer than last 
winter that they were unaware that there were any such per 
sons who had any claim whatever upon the party. And the 
‘‘respectful consideration” whieh is spoken of in that plat- 
form, it seems to us, could more fittingly have been be 
stowed when it was sought from Congress, which had*the 
power to grant it, but did’not. We believe that every hope 
women find in the fourteenth plank will prove a deceit. 
That plank could not possibly have been framed so as to 
seem to say more and really mean less. There is not a posi- 
tive word init. If that convention meant what it is hoped 
by women that it did mean, why did it not speak in plain 
and unmistakable language so there could be no doubt? It 
did not speak so, because it did not mean what it was hoped 
it would be accepted as meaning, and what it has been ac- 
cepted by women generally as meaning. Still, it may be 
from sheer shame that some consideration will be given 
women; and if there is anything we can do or say to force 
that point it will not be left undone or unsaid. 


When we think of it, however, we cannot help repeatin 
the Teacher of®Nazareth’s parable of the Two Sons, a haell 
in St. Matthew, xxi. chapter, 28, 29, 30 and 31 verses: 

But what think ye! A certain man had two sons, and he 
went to the first and said: ‘‘Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard.” 

He answered and said: ‘‘I will not;” but afterward he re- 
pented and went. 

And he came to the second and said likewise. And he 
answered and said: ‘I go,” and went not. 


Whether of the twain did the will of his father. They said 


unto him, the first. Jesus saith unto them, ‘Verily, I say 
unto you, that the publicans and the hearlots go into the 
Kingdom of God before you.” 

Now, may it not be barely possible that this teaching of 
Jesus is applicable to the present situation. The Liberal 
party which said it would not go work in the vineyard for 
woman may do it; while the Republican party which said it 
would work in the vineyard for women may not doso. At 
all events, we always prefer an outspoken opponent like the 
Liberal party, to a deceitful friend which we fear the Re- 
publican party is. Besides, this new party will find itself 
absolutely compelled to take up some new issue if it think 
to remain a party. It must have somegpoint of cohesion 
which it has not got at present, and which it will not have 
unless it be successful, which does not now seem probably; 
therefore, we believe that the opposition party to the present 
administration, will be the one that will adopt woman 
suffrage. 

But we do not urge the support of either of the candidates. 
We simply state’our convjction, and if too much confidence 
be not placed in the ‘‘ professed love” of the Republican 
party, its representatives may be riduculed into doing justice 
to the interpretations put upon the language of the Phila- 
delphia platform. 

There is another reason why we do not believe that Re- 
publicans endorse what the Philadelphia Convention saifl of 
the woman question as committing the party to suffrage. 
What party organ of any consequence has said that the Re 





publican party is committed to the doctrines of woman] 


suffrage, or has urged the election of its candidates because 
their success will insure the consideration and settlement uf 
this question? It is true we find all the papers treating the 
women very courteously, and encouraging them to advocate 

eneral Grant’s election; but what one has said that the ob- 
struction to woman suffrage must be cleared out of the way 
by Congress? On the contrary, like the party leaders, the 
papers have heretofore, almost universally, said that Con- 
gress has nothing to do with the citizen’s right to the ballot. 
We listened with great care at what the women said a few 
nights ago at Cooper Institute in favor of General Grant, 
but neither one of them even hinted to these things which 
we consider the weak points in the professed adoption of the 
suffrage question by the Republican party. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 


“Wishing each other not divorced, but dead, they lived respectably as 
man and wife,”’"~—Lonp Brrow. 





Could love forever 

Bun like a river, 

And Time’s ondeava: 
Be tried in vain, 

No other pleasure 

With this could measare; 

And like a treasure 
We'd hug the chafn; 

But since our sightng 

Ends not in dying 

And formed for flying 
Love plumes his wing; 

Then for this reason 

Let’s love a season, 

But let that season; 
Be only spring. 


Wher lovers, parted, 

Feel broken-hearted, 

And, all hopes thwarted, 
Expect to die, 

A few years older 

Ah bow mucb colder 

They might behold her ' 
For whom they sigh! 

When linked together 

In every weather 

They pluck love’s feather 
From out his wing, 

He'll stay forever, 

But sadly shiver 

Without bis phumage 
When past the spring. 


Like chiefs of faction 
His life Is action, 
A forma! pactiou 

That curbs his rein, 
Obscures his glory, 
Despot no more, he 
Sach territery 

Quits with disdain. 
Still, et advancing, 
With banners glancing, 
His powerenhancing, 

He must move on; 
Repose but cloys him, 
Retreat destroys him, 
Love brooks not a 
Degraded throne. 


Walt not, fond lover, 
Till years are over, 
And then recover 
As from a dream. 
While each bewailfng ' 
The other's failing 
With wrath and railing 
All hideous seem. 
While first decreasing, 
Yet not quite ceasing, 
Wait not till teasing ° 
All passion blight: 
If once diminish’d 
Love's reign ta finieh’d, 
Then part in friendship, 
And bid good-night. 


So shall affection 

To recollection 

The dear connection 
Bring back with joys 

Yon hed not waited 

Til, tlred or hated, 

Your passion sated 
Began to cloy. 

Your last embraces 

Leave no coki traces, 

The same fond faces 
4s throngh the past; 

And eyes, the mirrors 

Of your sweet errors 

Reflect but rapture— 
Not least, though last. 


True, separations 
Ask more than patience; 
What desperatious 

From euch have riseu! 
But yet remaining, 
What. {e’t but chaining 
Klearts which, once waning, 

Beat ‘yalnet thelr prisouf 
Time but can cloy love, 
And ase destroy ley 
The winged hoy, love 

Is but for boys. 
You'll find {t torture, 
Though sharper, shorter, 
To wean, and not 

Wear out your joys. 
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Cancrr.—In another column will be found the card 
of Dr. J. M. Comins, to which we call the attention of 
those afllicted with that terrible disease—cancer. It is 
not a usual thing for tis to mention practising phyai- 
clans; but in this case we know whereof we speak, 
and we speak in the interest of the afflicted, rather than 
on thatof Dr. Comins. He has specimens of cancer 
eases Which have been cured by his treatment, which 
place him at the head of his profession, Bat the po- 
sition he occupies in this disease is held by him In all 
others, especially in those of a chronic character. 





Tar New York LIBERAL CLUB meets every Friday 
evening at 8 o'clock, for the disenssion of scientific 
aml other interesting subjects. Good speaking and 
entertaining discussions may always be expected. 


A Book for the times. “Fhe Clergy a Source of 
Danger to the Amcrican Republic.’ Sold by sabcrtp- 
tion only. Agents wanted. Address W. F. Jamipson, 
10 North Jefferson street, Chicago, D1. 


SAFES. 





Marvin & Co.’s are the Best. 


i se se 


2°65 BROADWAY. 
CHICKERING & SONS’ 





Piano-Fortes. 


THE BEST PIANOS AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of —— intending, to | 


purchase Pianos to our New Llustrated Catalogne, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
erme on Which we sell to those desiriug to make 
FASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
2B" Send for a Cataiogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
No. 11 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
WM. DIBBLEE, 
LADIES’ 
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HAIR DRESSER, 
8&4 BROADWAY, 
Has removed from his Store to the 

FIRST FLOOR, 
where he wil! continue to conduct his businegs in all 
ite branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 

CHATELAINE BRAIDS. 
‘LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WIGS. 


and everything appertaining tothe business will be 
kept on band and made to order. 
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DIPBLEEANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothing and the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth of the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the Scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9 a. Mm. till 3 P. M. 

Adso, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and barm- 
lesa preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained only 
at 


WM. DIBBLEE’S, 
854 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


“LEO MILLER, 
Of New York, will present to the public 
THE WOMEN QUESTION IN A NEW LIGHT. 


BUBJECT : 





* WOMAN, AND HER RELATIONS TO TEMPER- 
ANCE AND OTHER REFORMS.” 





Senator Wilson, of Massachugetts, in letter to Gen. 
Jordua, of Pennsylvania, says : 

“T had the penenane of canvassing with Leo Miller 
Eaq., in New Jersey, and I moet cordially recomm 
him to onr friends in your Stgte as a gentleman of 
ture talent and character, and a most effective and elo- 
speaker.” 


CHARLES*H. FOSTER. 
Test Medium, 
16 East ‘l'weltth Street, N. Y. 
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' DR ©. S& WEEKS, 
Dentist, 


No. 412 FOURTH AVE., 
Between, Tweaty-cighth and Twenty-niuth Streets, 
. NEW YORK. 


TEBTH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 


by the use of Chemically Nitrous Oxide or, Laugh- 

ing Gas. Dr. has used it several years, extracting 

teeth for thousafids with complete success, and with 

ue bad effects in any lustance. All operations pertain- 

ing to Dentistry performed in the most carchul aud 
anoer at reumualle priow 
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FOR USE IN FAMILIES, | 


\ 


TME FAMOUS 


HALFORD LEICESTERSHIRE 


Table Sauce, 


THE BrsT RELISH 


Pat up in any part of the world for Family Use. 


Can be bought of any First-Class Grocer 





APOLLO HALL. 


SUNDAY LECTURES, 
BY THOMAS GALES FORSTER, 
| TRANCE SPEAKER, 

Every Sunpay Mornine & Evenrna. 


At half-past 10 a. w., and half-past 7 Pp. at., 


during the year, commencing February 4, 1872, at 
Apollo Hall, corner Broadway and Twenty-eighth St., 
New York. 

JOHN KEYSER, Treasurer, 


D. W. HULL, 
BSCHOMETRIC AND CLAIRVOYANT PHYSICIAN, 


will diagnose disease and give prescriptions from a 
lock of hair or photograph, the patient being required 
to give name, age,wesidence, &c. .A better diagnosis 
will be given by giving him the leading symptoms, but 
skeptics are not required to do so. Watch the papers 
for his address, or direct to Hobart, Ind., and walt till 
the letters can be forwarded to him. 

Terms, $3. Money refunded when he fails to get en 
rapport witb the patient. 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 
AN EXHAUSTIVE ARGUMENT 
AGAINST MARRIAGE LEGISLATION, 
By C. L. James, 


Author of *‘ Manna! of Transcendental Philesophy.” 
For sale by the author, post paid, for 25c. 


Address, ALMA, WIS. 














KNABE & CO.’S PIANOS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1833, BALTIMORE, MD.) 


85 Gold and Silver Medals, 
warranted for five years. 
WAREROOMB: 

Y., and 69 Washington Street, 
Chicago, TH. 

J. BAUER & CO, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


650 Broadway, N. 


taken in exchange. 
plication. 


Iilustrated Catalogues sent on ap- 
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Only Direct Line to France. 
TITE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 

MAIL STEAMSHIi?s BETWEEN NEW YORE 

AND HAVRE, CALLING AT BREST. 

The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the 
Continent will sail from Pier 50 North River as fol- 
lows: 

VILLE DE PARIS....8urmont.... Saturday, Oct. 19 
WASHINGTON.......Rousean.....Satarday, Nov. 2 
ST. LAURENT.......Lemani...... Saturday, Nov. 16 





‘we and expense. 


PRICE OF PASSAGE IN he vs are wine) 
TO BREST OR HAVRE: 
First Cabin.......... $125 | Second Cabin.........$75 


These steamers do not carry steerage passengers. 
American trave going to or returning from the 
Céutinent of Eurdpe, by taking the steamers of this 
‘ne, avoid both transit by English railway and the dis- 
| comforts of crossing the Channel, besides savin ; tme, 


GEORGE MACKENZIE, Agent. 
, Ne. 58 Broudway. 


18,000 of these Celebrated Instruments are now In use 
this country and Europe. They have been awarded 
Every Instrument fully 


Pianos torent: soli on installments: and old ones 


~ HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Branch Office 586 Sixth Avenue. 
Capital, - $2,500,000 
Assets over 4,000,000 
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This Company having provided for all its Chicago 
losses, without borrowing a dollar or disturbing a 
single Bond and Mortgage, invites the attention of 
the public to the following certificate of Hon. George 
W. Miller, Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, that the Capital has 
been restored to the full amount of Two and One-half 


pasion of Dollara. 
CHARLES J. MARTON, Pres. 


J. W sBBURN, Sec. 
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InsvRaNcke DEPaRTMENT, ALBANY, N. a 
Dec 


Having, on the 10th day of November, 1871, made a 
requisition, directing the officers of the Home Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, to require the Stock- 
holders of said Company to pay up the sum of One 
Million Five Hundred Thousand Dollars deficienty 
then existing in the Capital of said Company, and 
upon due examination made, it appearing that the 
said amount of One Million Five Hundred Thonsand 
Dollars has been duly subscribed and fully paid in, in 
cash, I hereby certify that the capital of said Compa- 
py has been fully restored to its original amount of 
Two Million Five Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and affixed my official seal on the day and year above 
written. 

GEORGE W. MILLER, 


(L. 8.) Superintendent. 
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FREDERICK KURTZ’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


23 New St. and 60 Broadway 


76 Maiden Lane & I Liberty St. 


Mr. Kurtz invites to his warm and comfortably fur- 
nished dining apartments the down-town public, as 
suring them that they will always find there the 
choicest viands, served in the most elegant style, the 
most carefully-selected brands of wines and liquors, 
ae well as the most prompt attention by accomplished 





} waiters, 
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LIBERAL BOOK STORE, 


WARREN CHASE. RE. LUKENS, 
WARREN, CHASE & CO.,, 
614 N. FIFTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


LIBERAL AND SPIRITUAL BOOKS AND PAPERS, 
PARLOR GAMES, VOLTAIC SOLES, 


PHRENOLOGICAL BOOKS, ETC. 


{2"" Comprising a complete assortment of all Boo 
ublished and advertised by Wm. White & Co., J. P. 
Mendum, 8. S.*Jones and other Liberal Publishes, 
with all Liberal Papers, &&. 

Dr. H. Storer’s Nutritive Compound, 
Dr. Spence’s Positive and Negative Powders, 


The Great Discovery! 


CATHARTIC MEDICINE MADE PLEASANT 
TO THE TASTE AND DEIGHTFUL 
IN EFFECT. 


DR. ORVIS’ 
Cathartic Compound. 


i 
Is pleasant to the taste, and will be readily eaten by 
children or adults. Itis free from poisonous 
is purely vegetable, and, unlike other Cathartic M 
cines, the dose need not to be in from 
tinued use. And it positively cures constipation. 
The directions accompanying each package. Read 
the following recommendations: 
“ New Yor, Jnly 8, 1871. 
“Dr. Orvis: Dear Sir—Please send me, C. 0. D., 
box such as [had before; and am pleased to say, 
has acted as a charm with my wife. 
“ Yours, TUNIS H. BLACKWELL.” 
8 was one of the worst cases of constipation I 
have ever known.—A. O. 
“ Brook.yn, L. I., Nov. 8, 1871. 
** Dear Sir: Since your Cathartic Medicine was made 
known to me, | have used it, and it only, in my family, 
to obviate the evil it is intended to remedy; and I as 
sure you I prefer it to all other expedients. Its opera- 
tion fs gentle and wholesome, not enervating the sys- 
tem, or leaving a tendency to incgpased dificulty. It 
clears the complexion, relieves oPpression and invig- 
orates the whole physical economy. 
** Respectfully, Mrs. R. C. MAITLAND.” 

It is extensively used by Dr. Foster,“of Clifton 

Springs, and many*other eminent Physicians, 
SPECIAL AGENTS: 

Hudnut, J/erald Retiting. Broadway, New York; D, 
G. Farwell, cor. Amity and Broadway, do.; Macy, cor. 
6th avenue and 14th Street, do.; Robt. 8. aicCurdy, 194 
Broadway, Albany; J. K. Post & Co., Lane & Paine, 
and Almy, Osburn Honse, Rochester, N. Y.; 8. E 
Samuels, Columbus, O.; Dixon & Deidyich, Dayto 
O.; Briggs, Clifton Springs, N. Y 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 

Price 25 cts. per Package. 
goer" Address all Orders, 
DR. A. ORVIS, Rochester, “N.Y. 


CANCER. 


J. M. COMINS, M.D., . 
PROF. OF OBSTETRICS & DISEASES OF FEMALES, 
Gives special attention to the treatment of CANCER, 


of al) varieties, and is radically caring large numbers 
of them. 


ge Call or address at 
148 E. TWENTY-SIXTH STREET, N. Y., 


From 8 to 9)¢ ©. M.; 4 toGP. M. 


The Road to Power. 
SEXUAL SCIENCE. 
PHYSICAL AND WENTAL REGENERATION, 


A pamphlet of 60 pages, by F. B. Down. Priceless 
to wives and mothers, and such as are uying to be 
men. Price We. Address F. B. DOWD, 
Wellsville, Mo. 
DR. AMNI BROWN, 
DENTIST, 


25 Weresr TWeEnTY-SEVENTH STREET. 


DR. H. SLADE, 


(CLAIRVOYANT,) 
AND 


J. SIMMONS, 


210 Wxsr Forry-Tuikp Srreet, N. Y. 
OFFICE HOURS FROM 9 A. M. TILL 9 P. M 
NOT OPEN SATURDAY. 


MIBLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 


7 Per Cent Gold Bonds, 


Issued by the Montclair Railway Co. 
—_\ ws 
Guaranteed by New York Midland. 


The Montrcrare is the Dinrcr and Suort Love op 
THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. Its bonds are 
lasued on the basie of half cost. They are GUARANTEED, 
It is a home road, running Direct rrom THE CiTY oF 
New YORK, assured of a large business and a 
future. T'ais Bonp OPFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER 
THE OTHER Mrpianp First Morteace Bonps, of 
THAT, WITH Equa. SECURITY, IT 18 Leas in Laick. 


We commend it to investors. For sale by 


Allen, Stephens & Co., 


BANKERS, 


R. L. MOORE. 
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